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OLIVE FREMSTAD WILL 
SING SALOME 


LAST SEASON’S CARMEN WILL 
ESSAY TITLE ROLE OF NEW 
STRAUSS OPERA. 


Conried Announces Arrangements are Complete— 
Ernst von Schuch of Dresden to Direct the 
Production. 

Heinrich Conried has cabled to his repre- 
sentatives in New York that he has finally 
with 


completed definite arrangements 


Richard Strauss for the production of “Sa- 


lome” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next winter. 

The title role will be sung by Olive 
Fremstad, whose return to America next 


season was until recently a matter of un 
She is now in Europe polishing 


impending 


certainty. 
her vocal weapons for her 
Straussian struggle with the orchestra in 
this latest achievement of the ultra-modern- 
German school of composition. The dif- 
ficulties of the rdéle are said to be enormous, 
but all who are familiar with Miss Frem 
stad’s artistic attainments will have abso- 
lute confidence in her ability to take the part 
in a most satisfactory manner both vocally 
and dramatically, to duplicate as Salome 
her success. of last season as Carmen. 

It was Mr. Conried’s wish to bring the 
composer over to conduct the performance, 
but owing to the absence of Dr Karl Muck 
in Boston and the additional work that will 
in consequence devolve upon Strauss at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, it was found to be 
impossible. Ernest von Schuch of Dresden, 
who conducted the premiére of the opera, 
will come to the Metropolitan to superin- 
tend the production. 

All who are interested in Strauss, 
whether as his champions or opponents, will 
impatient to see—and hear—how he has 
translated into tone colors the poetic drama 
Oscar Wilde wove about the story of the 
daughter of Herodias. The wide diversity 
of opinion expressed by those who have al- 
ready heard the new work will only inten- 
sify the interest in its production here. 





Petschnikoff Plays for Royalty. 


Alexander 
Petschnikoff, recently played before mem- 


Russia’s greatest violinist, 
bers of the Russian nobility at a musicale 
the Ourosoff at 


villa in Berschtesgaden, Tyrol, the Princess 


given by Princess her 


personally and exquisitely playing his ac- 
companiments. The distinguished lady by 
the way is a brilliant pianist and musician 
and lavishly entertains the greatest artists 
of the world. Among those present at the 
musicale was the reigning Duchesse Maria 
of Anhalt who bestowed upon Petschni- 
koff a decoration. 





Dates of Paderewski Concerts. 


Boston, Aug. 21—The two concerts at 
which Paderewski will play with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Muck’s 
direction, in this city, will be given on 
January 4 and 5. The dates of his remain- 
ing engagements with this organization are 
January 7, 8, 9, 11 and 12, in Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Brooklyn and New 
York, re spectively. 





Knote to Stay Abroad. 


Municu, Aug. 21.—Heinrich Knote, the 
tenor, will not return to New York this 
autumn, owing to the sertous illness of his 
wife, an American 
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ESSANDRO BONCI 
First Photographic Likeness of Caruso’s Great Rival, to be Published in America 





(See page 4). 








MME. RIDER-KELSEY’S BOOKINGS 


Many Important Engagements Ahead for 
Popular Soprano. 


Rider-Kelsey, who will 
her season at the Maine Festival in 
first week of October, has already booked 


begin 
the 


Corinne 


the following engagements: 
November 27, Apollo Club Concert, St. 


Louis; December 3, joint recital with 
Petschnikoff, Terre Haute, Ind.; Der. 4 
and 5, Oberlin, O.; Dec. 6, Orpheus Club 


Concert, Cincinnati; Dec. 11, Columbus. 
Q.; January 29, Choral Club Concert, De- 
troit, Mich.; February 4, 5, and 6, third 
season with Mendelssohn Choir and Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, Toronto, Can.; February 
12, concert of the same organizations, New 
York City; March 20, St. Paul, Minn.; 
April 15, Apollo Club, Chicago; April 16, 


Milwaukee; May 6, beginning of two 
weeks’ engagement with Chicago Orches- 
tra, and appearances in Hartford, Conn., 
and in Cleveland at the concerts of the 


Rubinstein Club and the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra. 


New Barytone for New Orleans. 

New Orveans, Aug. 20.—An important 
acquisition to the professional ranks of this 
city will be Robert Lawrence, who sang 
bass-barytone roles with the Savage Opera 
Company for several years. He will open 
a studio for pupils in voice culture in the 
near future, and will be a soloist of St 
Paul’s Episcopal Church Choir. 


Young Violiniste to Marry. 
Elizabeth Houghton, second violiniste of 
the Olive Mead Quartette. will be mar- 
ried in October to Felix Berthold of Dres- 
den, Germany. Miss Houghton met her 
fiance studying in Dresden, where 

she will reside after her marriage. 


while 


Entered at the Post Office at New York 


OPERATION ON 
OPERATIC SINGER 





Josephine Jacoby Under Surgeon’s 
Knife to Cure Attack of 
Appendicitis. 


At her home, No. 104 West Fifty-eighth 
street, New York City, Josephine Jacoby, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is re- 
covering from the effects of an operation 
for appendicitis performed recently in the 
private hospital of Dr. W. ° Gill Wylie. 
The disease was brought on by the singer’s 
experience in the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire. 

For hours after leaving the Palace Hotel 
she walked through the burning city. The 
trip to Oakland ferry took all day and the 
singer walked in a pair of high heeled 
gilt slippers she had worn the night before 
the earthquake in the performance of “Car- 
men.” For two nights she was without 
sleep and then started for New York. 

Miss Jacoby was in bed for three weeks 
after her return,-and then the disease de- 
veloped as a direct result of the exposure 
and fatigue, the doctors-said. She was re- 
moved to the hospital, where she remained 
a month. The physicians adyised an oper- 
ation, as the disease was likely to return 
and interfere with Miss Jacoby’s work at 
the Metropolitan this winter if ndét prevent 
her appearance there altogether. 

[he operation was performed by Dr 
Gill Wylie, assisted by Dr. Macleod, and 
was entirely successful. As soon as she 
was able to be moved the singer was 
taken to her home, and she has now suffi- 
ciently recovered to slowly begin work on 
her next winter’s repertoire. 


N. Y., as Matter of the Second Class 


LIGENSES REQUIRED 


$1.00 per Year 
Five cents per copy 


FOR N. Y, MANAGERS 


NEW LAW, IN EFFECT SINCE MAY 1, 
REGULATES BUSINESS OF 
IMPRESARIOS. 


Annual Cost of License $25 and Failure to Take One 
Out Punishable as a Misdemeanor. 
musical attractions in 
New York State are face to face with a 
new problem, due to a law which went 
into effect on May 1, of this year. The 
act, which amends Chapter 432 of “The 
Laws of 1904 of the State of New York,” 
will compel all managers to take out li- 


Managers of 


censes as employment agencies, the fee 
therefor being $25. a year. Failure to 
take out such a license, which must be 
posted in a conspicuous place, is a mis- 
demeanor and punishable by a fine of 
not less than $50, than $250, 
or by imprisonment of not more than 
one year, or both, at the discretion of 
the court. Every manager will have to 
file a bond for $1,000. 

Managers will be compelled to keep 
an accurate record in the English lan- 
guage of “all persons to whom work is 
promised or offered, or from whom a fee 


nor more 


is taken, and of all persons from whom 
an applicant for an employee is accepted, 
together with the date of the engage- 
ment, the amount of fee received, and 
the rate or remuneration agreed upon.” 
No manager can charge more than ten 
per cent for an engagement and should a 
musician refuse an engagement offered, 
then the manager shall, on demand, re- 
pay the full amount of any fee paid in 
advance, allowing three days time to de- 
termine the fact of the applicant’s failure 
to obtain the engagement. 

The act also provides that no manager 
shall receive or accept any valuable thing 
or gift as a fee or in lieu thereof. “No 
such licensed persons shall divide fees 
with contractors or other agents or their 
employees, or anyone in their employ, to 
whom applicants for employment are 
sent.” 

Should any complaint be made against 
a manager, an inspector representing the 
Commissioner of Licenses will make an 
investigation. Complaints can be made 
orally, or in writing, to the Commissioner 
of Licenses at the City Hall; in all first- 
class cities, and notice of at least one day 
shall be given to the manager, serving upon 
him a concise statement of the facts con- 
stituting the complaint. A hearing will 
then take place before the Commissioner of 
Licenses within one week from the date 
of the filing of the complaint. 

Licenses may be revoked for any good 
cause shown within the meaning of the 
purpose of the act. Should the Commis- 
sioner of Licenses refuse to issue a license, 
or to revoke same, his judgment shall be 
subject to a writ of certiorari. 


A BELGIAN BAYREUTH. 


King Leopold to Erect an Opera House 
at Ostend. 


Ostenp, Berctum, Aug. 22.—The King 
of Belgium has decided to erect an opera 
house here, modelled after that of Bay- 
reuth. 


It will be opened next July with “Fidelio” 
and will be managed by Ernest van Dyck 
and Maurice Renaud. 








GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 
LECTURER ON MUSIC 


CRITIC OF CHICAGO ‘‘ INTER-OCEAN ”’ 
MOST SUCCESSFUL IN NEW 
FIELD OF ENDEAVOR. 


- 





Gives Four Lecture Recitals in Home City, Ilus- 
trating Themes on the Piano. 


Aug. 21.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
and artistic president of the 
Association, has 


CHICAGO, 
the versatile 
Illinois Music 
loomed into enviable prominence of late as 
Gunn is a native 


Teachers’ 


a musical lecturer. Mr. 
American musician, who has enjoyed study 
schools at home and abroad, 
several years association in an 
with one of the leading 
country, has concluded 


in the best 
and, after 
educational way 
institutions in the 





“GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


to broaden his sphere of employment 
taking to the platform. During his work 
of teaching in the last six years, he has 
been called to appear a number of times 
in concerts and recitals, and his work as 
the musical editor of the Chicago “Inter- 
Ocean” has impressed his standing as a 
critic and a writer upon musical subjects. 

In connection with the University of 
Chicago Extension Lectures Mr. Gunn's 
services were in demand in the lecture-re 
cital field. Here he has done some inter- 
esting and original work, lecturing on live 
practical subjects, and he has been partic- 
ularly successful in making plain to the 
matter-of-fact reader and listener some- 
thing of the musicians’ attitude toward 
their art. His lectures were illustrated at 
the piano by comprehensive programmes, 
selected from the range of classical and 
modern music. 

Mr. Gunn played at four lecture-recitals 
at the University of Chicago, at the Leon 
Mandel Hall, from July 24 to 27 in- 


clusive. Under the following captions: 
“What Music Means to the Musician,’ 
“Qualities That Determine Musical 
Worth,” “Standards of Musical Interpreta- 


Tendencies in Composition 
“Some Interesting 


tion,” “Modern 
and Interpretation, 


GRAND CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
352 Central Park West, Cor. 95th Street 
THE ONLY MUSIC SCHOOL 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE TO CONFER 


The Regular University Degrees 


Superior instruction in all branches of vocal and 
instrumental music and all musical sciences. OPEN 


EVENINGS. 
DR. B. EBERHARD, President 


Eleanor Everest Freer 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Pronounced by authorities as being the very best 
recent contributions to modern musical literature. 


WM. A. KAUN MUSIC CO., 


Milwaukee 
Wis, 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


Phases of the Modern Idea in Music,” and 
the “Modern French School,” illustrating 
hese recitals by programmes, that includ- 
ed such representative works as_ Bach's 
Toceato in G: Beethoven’s Sonata, opus 
No. 1; Chopin’s G minor Ballad, B 
minor Scherzo, variations, opus 12; Pa- 
ganni-Liszt, variations in A minor; Sec- 
ond Rhapsody by Brahms; and “Die Wal- 
kiire,” Wagner. In his last lecture he was 
assisted by Mary Angel, the brilliant young 
p janiste, 

Friday night of last week he appeared 
as the soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, playing Liszt’s Hungar- 
ian Fantasy, and was received with the 
utmost cordiality, Mr. Gunn is booked to 
play this week with the Thomas Orchestra. 


LEMARE SCORES IN 
AUSTRALIAN CITY 


”~ 
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Noted English Organist Enthusiastically 
Received by Melbourne 
Audiences. 


MELBouRNE, Aug. 1.—Edwin Lemare, 
formerly of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and later of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, 


is giving a series of recitals on the reno- 
vated organ in the Town Hall, with bril- 
lant success. 

At his first concert he opened the pro- 
gramme with Bach’s Fugue in D major, 
which was rendered with sound judgment 
and supreme executive skill, Other num- 
hers were Saint-Saéns’s Fantasia in E_ flat, 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata No. 6, some of his 
own compositions and his tr anscription of 
the prelude to “Parsifal,” in which aston- 
ishing technique and registering were 
equalled by genuine musical feeling. He 
also gave an exhibition of his remarkable 
powers of improvisation. 

The most notable feature of his second 
recital was Bach’s Toccata in F, a work ot 
gigantic dimensions, which was received 
with as much enthusiasm as any other num- 
ber—an evidence of the musical taste of 
this city. A delicate “Spring Song,” by 


Alfred Hollins, a “Wedding March” by 
Guilmant, Wolstenholme’s “Fantasie Rus- 
tique,” his own fantasia on the hymn-tune 


“Hanover,” and his transcription of the 
“Waldweben” from Wagner's “Siegfried,” 
in which he has made a daring but success- 
ful attempt to reproduce delicate orchestral 
effects on the organ, were other numbers. 
Finally came the “Wilhelm Tell” Overture, 
which was followed by uproarious applause, 
to which he was compelled to respond. 





ROSENTHAL CAPITULATES. 


Accedes to Demands to Play in Paris 
and London. 


Moriz Rosenthal has written to his 
American manager, Henry Wolfsohn, that 
he has acceded to demands for a_ short 
series of appearances in Paris and London 
before sailing for New York late in Octo- 
ber to begin his long tour of this country. 
He had determined not to play in public 
again until his début at Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y., on November 7th, but Colonne in 
Paris and Henry Wood in London so ener- 
getically urged him to play with their or- 
chestras before leaving Europe he at last 
agreed to do so. He will appear with each 
twice during the third week in October. 

His summer villa at Gastein in the Tyrol 
is the Mecca of a number of talented stu 
dents of the piano desirous of the advan 
tages of study under the Austrian pianist. 





** La Vestale’’ in Beziers. 
20.—Next Sunday a per 
“La Vestale” 
given in the antique natural theatre here. 
\t the same time Johannes Wolf, the Dutch 
violinist, will play several numbers by 
Camille Saint-Saéns in commemoration of 
the French master’s seventieth birthday. 


Bezters, Aug. 


formance of Spontini’s will be 
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London’s Musical Rennaissance 


—_—— 


If there is one thing more striking than 
another in metropolitan, perhaps almost 
more than in provincial, musical life it 1s 
the remarkable and rapid development 
among the middle classes of something like 
a craving for music at all seasons of the 
year, says the London “Telegraph.” To 
some extent the craving has always been 
there, but we are not now speaking ot 
the desire for negro minstrels and their 
bones, or music of the type they produced, 
but of the highest class of music as playe 
or sung by artists in the forefront. 

Times have changed, and the musical 
Londoner of to-day is a vastly different 
creature from him who existed in the 
days, say, for ex: 
of the Queen’s Hall. Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
Mz arylebone, all have gone, leaving no mu- 
sical trace behind them; for in the heyday 
of their promenade concerts far away back 
in the thirties and forties their programmes 
were constructed merely with a view to 
tickling the ears of the groundlings, and 
at first at any rate, anything that in the 
slightest degree demanded mental effort 
was strictly taboo. Those were the days 
when music was almost universally re- 
garded by the populace as simply a sen- 
suous amusement, intended for the grat- 
ification of the ear only—days when the 
singer, not the opera, was the thing. But 
slowly there began a change. Schumann 
and Wagner fluttered the musical dove- 
cotes, helped, possibly, by the strenuous Op- 
position of several of the leading critics, 
and in the minds of many amateurs arose 
the thought that, after all, the last word in 
music had not been said by the favorite 
composers of their early days. Gradually 
the taste for better things spread, and was 
immensely fostered by such splendid pio- 
neers as Sir Charles Hallé, in the north, 
and Sir George Grove and his “fidus 
Achates.” Sir August Manns, in London. 
Music began, in a word, “to look up,” and 
to be taken seriously. 

Meanwhile, the spread of musical taste 
being on so large a scale, more concert 
room accommodation became ugently 
necessary, with the result that the Queen's 
Hall was built, and was followed by the 
birth of the Salle Erard, Bechstein Hall, 
AZolian Hall, and Broadwood Hall, but, 
alas! also by the decease of ‘St. James’s 
Hall. With the advent of the Queen’s 
Hall came a hundred-fold increase in ac- 
tivity in musical life in London. The 
Queen’s Hall, under the management of 
Robert Newman, became the home of the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra, and on 
the secession some years later of a large 
number of its members, who combined 
together and formed the London Sym 
phony Orchestra, Henry J. Wood brought 
in fresh recruits and reconstituted the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra as it now exists. 

One of the first substantial steps taken 
by the Queen’s Hall management was the 
establishment of the Promenade Concerts, 
which happily, are still not only with us, 
but form, it is hardly too much to say, 
one of the most important adjuncts of 
metropolitan musical life. At these the 
old music and the new is_ judiciously 
mingled, and all shades of good taste are 
studied; the orchestra is first-rate, and the 
audiences that are attracted comprise few 
but genuine music-lovers. The manage 
ment, wisely realizing that a live half- 


EMMA CARROLL IN MILAN. 


American Singer ‘Studying with Richard 
Martin’s Teacher. 

MiLan, Aug, 21.—Emma Carroll, a vo- 
calist hailing from New York, has 
in Milan, advised by Richard 
Martin, the tenor, to finish her studies with 


arrived 
having been 
his maestro there. Martin has cancelled 
his engagements in Italy, to accept one 
with the Russell Company, and is now in 


Itally coaching repertoire together with 
Nordica, and Alice Nielssen. 
Miss Carroll is gifted with a fine voice 


and a good presence, and if she follows 
intelligently her studies in Milan, she can 
not fail to have a brilliant future before 
her. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Comprehensive, prescribed courses in all departments of music. 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. 


unple, before the opening 


crown is better than a dead _ half-guinea, 
have made it possible at last for the real 
enthusiast to hear the best music in the 
best manner under the most comfortable 
of conditions, and they have reaped at least 
a thoroughly deserved artistic reward, 
since they have created an audience. Night 
after night one sees the same keen faces 
at these concerts, and attendants who have 
followed the course of what are affection- 
ately called the “Proms” well know how 
the. discrimination of these audiences has 
been cultivated, while the subscription 
forms the best kind of subvention, since it, 
being purely voluntary, is only paid by 
those who are amateurs of music. It is 
the creating of such an audience that has 
built the bridge which spans the gap be 
tween the summer and the autumn sea- 
sons, 

But it is not only in indoor orchestral 
concerts that remarkable progress has been 
made, In the public parks military bands 
attract enormous and, what is more, atten 
tive and enthusiastic crowds of apprecia- 
tive music-lovers. Then, again, we have 
the autumn season of opera at Covent 
Garden, at which operas are mounted in a 
style not inferior to that of the summer 
months, while the charge for seats is 
about one-half, and there is much talk 
just now of a “month of Wagner” in Jan- 
uary in the same theatre. In addition, we 
have the admirable performances of operas 
in English by the Moody-Manners Com 
pany, which even in the hottest time of 
the present year have deservedly attracted 
very large audiences. In clubs and over 
the dinner table to-day one frequently 
hears music and matters relative thereto 
discussed by amateurs, strictly, with a 
brightness, enthusiasm, and _ intelligence 
that were all but unknown so recently as 
even a decade ago, and what once was 
a mere fashion followed by a limited num 
ber of well-to-do people seems fast be 
coming an integral part, a necessity, at 
least of metropolitan life. 

Why? It is not easy to answer, 
ably, nay certainly, a variety of circum 
stances has, in the accumulation, brought 
about this happy state of affairs—happy in 
what has already been achieved, happier 
in the brightness of its promise. But 
there can be little doubt that one circum 
stance of preponderating importance is that 
the best music is wisely being brought now 
within the reach of the sincere but not 
over-opulent musical amateur. Do young 
men and maidens, busied the long day in 
earning a livelihood, elect to stand through 
two hours and more of a promenade con 
cert because music is a fashion? Obvi 
ously not; the sincerity here implied, 
coupled with the fact that these busy 
toilers have now within reach of their 
pockets so much of the best of music are 
two of the most potent factors in the re- 
markable development of the last ten years, 
and those who have had the wit to mark 
their coming will reap a fine reward. 

The old order has changed and given 
place to the new in music in London as 
in so much else. At the present time music 
stands higher here than for centuries, for 
our audiences, our orchestras, our per- 
formances, our vocalists and instrumental 
ists, and our composers are most certain 
ly on as lofty a plane as those of any other 
country. 


AMERICAN PIANISTE HONORED 


Prob 


Mary Carrick of San Francisco Plays 

Before Lord and Lady Aberdeen. 

SAN Francisco, Aug. 20—News has 
been received of an honor recently ac 
corded Mary Carrick, the well-known 
young pianiste of this city, who is spending 
the summer in Ireland. 

\t a reception at Lisdoomarna at which 
the Lord Lieutenant and Lady Aberdeen 
were present, Miss Carrick played a short 
programme consisting of Chopin’s “Bar- 
carolle,” “Cleopatra” by Klikus, the 
Strauss - Schulz - Eoler “Blue Danube 
Waltzes” and some Liszt numbers. Their 
excellencies complimented her highly af 
terwards and expressed much interest in 
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“Wait, wait, legato, legato! And do not 
sing fortissimo until I nod. La, la, la! 
Now you are right, ladies. Ze gentlemen 
have not ze idea yet. Now, again!” And 
a great volume of sound rushes through the 
narrow doorway which marks the stage en 
trance of Field’s Theatre and floods Forty- 
second street with melody, says the New 
York “Herald.” 

Pedestrians pause and wonder, and when 
they ask questions of the lonely looking 
man sitting beside the door they are told: 
“Breakin’ in Hammerstein’s chorus.” 

It is rehearsal time for the only grand 
opera chorus ever organized—the members 
of which are practically all Americans and 
who will sing Italian and French operas 
in the original. One who is privileged to 
pass the guard at the little door and 
traverse the long passageway leading to 
the stage may see the practical working 
of what has been long discussed and de- 
cided to be impossible—the creation of a 
great opera chorus from American ma- 
terial. 

Stepping from the passageway to the 
stage, the visitor’s attention is first called 
to a crowd of men and women seated in 
a semicircle around a piano. There are 
more than a hundred of them. Behind the 
piano stands a little man at the. keys— 
he is not seated before them—his coat 
and shirt collar are off, his hair tousled. 
He is making wild gestures, first with 
one hand then with the other, while the 
hand that is not so engaged skims the 
keyboard, touching in its flight the notes 
which serve to guide the voices of those 
about him. 

He is Signor Merola, upon whom de- 
volves the task of creating the greatest 
chorus that ever was heard in grand opera 
in America. This duty has been delegated 
to him by Oscar Hammerstein, who, dis 
regarding all the traditions of the operatic 
stage, has undertaken to build from “raw” 
material a chorus of singers whose work, 
he declares, never has and never will be 
anproached. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


REHEARSING THE HAMMERSTEIN OPERA CHORUS 


* LEGATO! *s 


Sic. Me 


WHEN MR. HAMMERSTEIN 


Mr. Hammerstein’s new opera chorus 1s 
unique in that he has drawn upon the 
various church choirs of this and other 
cities for his singers. 

It was the privilege of the writer to at 
tend one of the rehearsals of Mr. Hammer 
stein’s chorus. Signor Merola, who was in 
a particularly happy frame of mind _ that 
night, had already put the chorus through 
its paces in “Faust,” and was about to begin 
the opening of “Carmen.” 

“Beautiful, beautiful, ladies and gentle- 
ment. You have ze spirit, you have ze 
temperament, especially ze ladies. But oh, 
why cannot ze basses get ze tempo better? 
Now we will try ze ‘“Toreador.’” 

Carrying the tune with one hand in a 
manner which showed marvellous tech- 
nique, Signor Merola directed his singers 
with the other, giving the cues by making 
frenzied nods, first on one side and then 
on the other, and giving vent to a loud 
“sh-h-h” when he desired the pianissimo 
effect, and then shouting “Forte, forte, 
louder!” when he desired the volume of 
sound to swell. The maestro sang al] the 
principal parts, bass, barytone, tenog or 
soprano. 

It must not be understood that the trouble 
Signor Merola has with the chorus is at 
all discouraging. As a matter of fact, he 
has recently become so elated over the 
work of his pupils that he fairly dances 
about the piano stool. Mr. Hammerstein, 
night after night, sits in a corner of the 
stage puffing a fat cigar and fairly beam- 
ing with pleasure over the progress which 
his chorus is making. 

“Look at them,” said he; “note the dif 
ferent types. Do you not see that they are 
wholly different from an Italian chorus, in 
which every woman looks the same and 
every man seems to be built on the same 
lines and both men and women appear 
never to have learned more than four 
gestures? Wait until you see these young 
men and women on the stage. I am not 
alone in my enthusiasm over the work 
they have already done. I have been as- 
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“BREAKS IN” HIS CHORUS. 


sured by the few who have been privileged 
to listen that my experiment will be an 
unqualified success.” 

Mr. Hammerstein explained that those 
engaged already number 110 singers of both 
SCXCS. 

\ few weeks before the opening of his 
season in the Manhattan Opera House 
Mr. Hammerstein will import forty sing 
ers schooled in all the operas, among them 
some of the best Italian chorus workers 
in Europe. These singers will serve simply 
as balance wheels for the less experienced 
members of the chorus. He does not ex- 
pect that they will add anything to the 
grandeur of the productions. He hopes the 
second season will, permit him to dispense 
with the services of these Italiau singers, 
ilthough that is something which the fu 
ture must decide. 

The story of the beginning of Mr. Ham 
merstein’s plans is an interesting one and 
will make musical history. When he first 
decided to try the experiment of organ- 
izing a grand chorus to sing French and 
Italian opera from material to be found 
in this country he was told that it would 
be impossible. Disregarding the advice 
of these musical experts, Mr. Hammerstein 
let it be known that he wished to hear 
good voices, both male and female, on 
the stage of the Victoria Theatre, 

It was less than a month ago that the 
first batch of singers gathered on the stage 
of that playhouse for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating their vocal ability. Mr. Ham 
merstein himself was the judge, and if, as 
it is already conceded, his chorus will 
achieve the success he anticipates the 
credit for the selection of the voices will 
belong wholly to him. 

It required the better part of two weeks 
to select the voices which promised to be 
suitable for chorus work. Often Mr. Ham 
merstein was surprised at the quality ot 
some of the voices, both male and female, 
and the apparent cultivation which they 
had undergone. Inquiry showed _ that 
three-fourths of the applicants had spent 
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years under the tuition of competent vocal 
teachers, many of them of world-wide cel 


ebrity. 


“Why do you wish to join the chorus?” 


the impresario asked these singers 

“Because we want stage experience and 
we see no other way to get it.” 

[his was a revelation to those associated 
with Mr. Hammerstein in the selection of 
the chorus, but as this ambition would be 
responsible for the success of his expert 
ment Mr. Hammerstein made no comment 
He realized that the advantage which 
would accrue to these young women 
through association with the great singers 
and which would give them an opportunity 
to study their methods at close range was 
the one great incentive which prompted 
them to apply to him 

Several of the successful applicants were 
found to be leading sopranos in well known 
churches throughout the city. Others oc 
cupied like positions in Western cities. One 
of the sopranos has for years taught in 
the public schools of Chicago. She gave 
up her position upon hearing that. there 
was a chance to join Mr. Hammerstein’ 
chorus Another ot the sopranos has 
taught the voice in several large institu 
tions of learning for girls in the West. She 
possesses a voice of great range and _ fin 
quality. It is not unlikely that one of th 
small parts, such as /Frasquita, in “Car 
men,” will fall to her lot when the assign 
ments are made 

This, by the way, is a policy which will 
be adopted by Mr. Hammerstein. He lhe 
lheves in giving the young women in the 
chorus an opportunity to sing these smaller 
parts instead of going outside for experi 
enced artists. 

Within a day or two rehearsals will be 
called by the stage manager, C] irles Wil 


son, who has just arrived from abroad 
Then will come the hardest trials of all 
for those of the chorus who have had n 
stage experience. They will be taught to 
walk—that 1s, to walk properly and _ to 
use their hands graceful] 
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GOVERNMENT SEEKS — 
MUSICAL STATISTICS 


DATA ABOUT MUSIC TEACHERS AND 
THEIR WORK TO BE 
COLLECTED. 


Evils of the Present Laxity of the Law in Regard 
to Standards Required— Movement in Washing- 
ton to Inaugurate Universal Course of Study. 


Wasuincton, Aug. 20.—The Bureau of 


Education is considering ways and means 
of gathering statistics relative to musical 
instruction in the United States. The diffi- 
culties attending such investigations are 
great. The States require no preparation 
or examination for music teachers, and con- 
sequently they are perhaps more numerous 
than any other class of instructors. 

The expense of detailing enough men 
from Washington to gather even the names 
of all the teachers of music in any one 
State would be enormous. 

One thing, however, the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation can do, and that is to collect sta- 
tistics relative to the music schools of 


America. There are not too many institu- 
tions of this kind to make it impossible 
to compile a list of them, and to tabulate 
the number of pupils in each, the scope 
of the entrance examinations, the degree 
of proficiency required, and the honors 
conferred at graduation. 

The bad repute into which conserva- 
tories and musical education in America 
have come through the liberality of the 
States toward music instructors, in al- 
lowing all to practice their profession 
promiscuously without license or certificate 
of qualification, is a matter of interest in 
Washington. As a result of the absence 
of law on the subject, thousands of men 
and women throughout the country are 
engaged in teaching an art in which they 
have had little or no preparation, and many 
of these are working untold injury to the 
pupils who have been placed under their 
care. 

The laxity of the law works irrepar- 
able injury to the proficient teacher, who 
cannot be distinguished officially from the 
inefficient pedagogue. 

There is already a movement on foot 
in Washington to ‘call a convention of the 
principal music instructors in the country 
for organizing and drawing up a universal 
course of study for all of the principal 
conservatories of the United States. The 
movement will be a prodigious stride in 
the right direction. 





SING FOR CARNEGIE PRIZES. 


Five Choirs with 1,000 Singers Com- 
pete at Carnarvon. 


CARNARVON, WALES, Aug. 21.—The 
Royal National Eisteddfod opened here to- 
day with the customary picturesque cere- 
monies. The chief event was the choral 
competition for prizes given by Andrew 
Carnegie by five choirs, representing nearly 
a thousand competitors. 

After a contest lasting two hours the 
North Staffordshire choir was awarded 
the first prize and the Llanelly choir the 
second. There was a vocal and instru- 
mental concert to-night. 

_There are thousands of visitors in the 
city, including delegates from the Celtic 
societies in Ireland, the Scottish Highlands 
and Brittany. 





Old Semiquaver (the music teacher, to his 
cook )—‘“Understand me, once and for all, I 
will not have you using my tuning fork, to to 
mi ike the fancy edging on your pastry.’ 

“Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday.” 

** * 

“Have you any new song that is soft 
and mellow?” 

““Well, here’s one that just came in. It’s 
called ‘I Love My Little Ozzy, Moozy 
Moo.’ That sounds mushy, doesn’t it?”— 
Cleveland “Plaindealer.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


‘Bondi Caruso’s Rival, Interviewed in Italy 


“Is Alessandro Bonci in Florence?” was, 
of the first questions I asked my 
friends when I reached that beautiful city. 
“Yes; he is just back from Spain, where 
he had a tremendous success,” was the 
reply. 

Immediately I took steps to meet the 
tenor, who is considered in Europe a rival 
of Caruso and who is to sing at the Man- 
hattan Opera House next November. It 
was an easy affair, as my friend was well 
acquainted with Bonci. Therefore, 01 a 
very fine day in May I called at his vil- 
lino outside of Florence. He was waiting 
for me, and received me in a most cheva- 
leresque way, writes ‘a European corres- 
pondent to the New York “Times. 

Mr. Bonci is not tall, but he is well 
formed and his personality is interesting. 
He is a young man, and full of enthu- 
siasm. 

“You cannot imagine how happy I am to 
come to America,” Mr. Bonci said. “Cur- 
ious to say, I had been negotiating with 
Mr. Grau before Mr. Caruso was known 
in the United States, but we could not 
come to terms. I did not care to be 
obliged to make a long contract, as I 
prefer to be free and tour the world. Af- 
ter Mr. Grau it was Mr. Conried who 
wanted me, but I decided if I were to come 
to America I should come not in a com- 
pany where there was already another 
well-known tenor, as it would have been 
a delicate affair to compete with Mr. 
Caruso, though our method of singing and 
our repertoire are rather different. There- 
fore I refused Mr. Conried’s proposal. 
This year I had another offer from Mr. 
Conried, but I accepted Mr. Hammerstein’ s 
instead, as it was more favorable.” 

“In what opera will you make your 
début?” I asked. 

“T hope in the ‘Puritani’ of Bellini,” he 
replied, “but it is very hard to get the 
soprano to sing in it. The one who makes 
the best Elvira is Mme. Sembrich, and we 
have sung together in this opera many 
times at different places, including Lon- 
don at the Covent Garden. Other favor- 
ites of mine are ‘L’Elixir d’Amour,’ ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ ‘La Boheme,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ etc.” 

“Do you come from a musical family?’ 
was my next question. 

“Yes and no.” Mr. Bonci answered. 
“All my people were music lovers, but 
none has entered the profession. Not even 
my brother, who has a remarkable voice, 
cared for the stage. 

“I was born in Cesena in the Romagna. 
When very young I entered the choir as 
a soloist. I had an excellent training in 
sacred music, which later developed my, 
taste for the works of the old compos- 
ers, and my voice is better adapted for 
this class of singing. My people were 
against my folliwing the musical profes- 
sion. One day it happened that a gentle- 
man came to the church where I was 
singing and was much impressed with the 
quality of my voice. After the service 
was over this man called me aside and 
said: 

“*You little fair-haired boy, how would 
you like to become a great singer?’ 


“I was so surprised that I looked up 


and answered quickly: ‘Papa does not 
wish me to go on the stage, sir; but I 
am going to run away from home if 
father will not change his mind.” My 
friend was much amused and asked me 
my name and address, which of course 
I gave him. 

“A few days after my father took me 
to Ancona. What was my surprise when 
I found myself face to face with my gen- 
tleman friend of the church. 

“*Here is my little boy, Mr. 
said father. 

“*What! Mr. Mascagni, the great Ital- 
ian composer?’ I asked almost without a 
breath. 

“Yes, it was the real Mascagni that 
just by chance had come to Cesena and 
to our church. Our composer was then 
director of the famous Conservatory of 
Music, Lyceo Rossini, in Pescaro, near 
Ancona. As he told me in later years, that 
morning whén he had heard me sing he 
discovered in my voice sO many good 


Mascagni,’ 
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a  guuiilies as to justify him to encourage 
my work. I owe to him, indeed, every- 
thing that gives me this opportunity to 
come to America. I had only one teacher, 
and afterward I studied by myself. It is 
not sO easy to master an opera. The music 
and the words one learns comparatively 
quickly, but the little details, which are 
the base of your success, are tedious and 
hard. It takes me almost a year to master 
one part. There are several sources to 
which the tone painter may resort for what 
might be termed primary colors, but the 
human voice has very few sources. Senti- 
ment is to the voice what fragrance is 
to the rose. It must express a human 
desire, a belief, or an emotion, otherwise 
it is but an empty sound. Science can 
teach us to produce rich sounds, but the 
artist, if he has not the musical soul, 
will never impart the magical power of 
spontaneous creation. Music is every day 
becoming more widespread, and what an 
influence it has on our emotions and ideas! 
It can arouse and calm the most violent 
passions as well as the gentlest sentiments. 
What a power it must exercise on man! 
Music soothes, relieves, recreates and ele- 
vates the people. 

“About ten years ago I left the con- 
servatory and made my début at the 
Teatro Regio di Parma. I had planned 
not to go too fast, but to start at the bot- 
tom of the ladder. The opera was ‘Fal- 
staff, and I played the small part of 
Fenton. Immediately I was engaged to 
play Faust at the Teatro del Verne in 
Leghorn. Next I played at La Scala di 
Milan in ‘Puritani.’ 

“From that night my success was as- 
sured, and I found that offers of engage- 
ments came freely, instead of my having 


to solicit them. I went directly to St. 
Petersburg, then to Vienna, Berlin, Lis- 
bon, Madrid, London, etc, and every- 


where I met with tremendous success. I 
have sung everywhere, even in South 
America and Australia, except the United 
States, but I do hope to be there next 
October.” 

Mr. Bonci leads a simple life, and he 
is fond of horses and dogs. He has a 
beutiful St. Bernard dog which follows 
his master everywhere. Mr. Bonci is 
also an experienced chauffeur, and every 
day takes long trips in his automobile. 

A few nights after visiting his home 
I met Mr. Bonci at a benefit for some 
Italian institutions, and there I had the 
pleasure of hearing him sing. I then 
well appreciated his style of singing, 
which should not be compared to that of 
Coruso. Mr. Bonci’s voice is so melodi- 
ous and full of sentiment that I could 
well appreciate his statement later that 
he avoided the rdles which required heavy, 
dramatic singing. But his voice is so won- 
derfully penetrating that one feels it 
through his soul. 

I asked Mr. Bonci for his general views 
on music. 

“There is no music in nature, neither 
melody nor harmony. Music is the crea- 
tion of man. He does not reproduce in 
music any combination of sounds he has 
ever heard or could possibly hear in the 
natural world. As the painter transfers 
to his canvas the forms and tints he sees 
around him, the musician seizes the rough 
element of sound and compels it to work 
his will, and having with infinite pains 
subjugated and tamed it, he is rewarded 
by discovering in it the most direct and 
perfect medium in all nature for the ex- 
pression of his emotions. The painter’s 
art lies upon the surface of the world, but 
the musician’s art penetrates the surface.” 





Coming to New Yerk. 


Perley Dunn Aldrich, the teacher of sing- 
ing of Philadelphia, has been spending the 
summer at the Thousand Islands. Mr. 
Aldrich will spend part of each week in 
New York the coming season, 





Melba’s Son to Marry. 
Lonpvon, Aug. 22.—The “Daily Mail” an- 
nounces the engagement of George Arm- 
strong, son of Mme. Melba, to Ruby Otway, 
daughter of Col. Otway of Park Lane. 
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Alexander Luigini, the musical director 
of the Opera Comique in Paris, died last 
week after one day’s illness from conges 
tion of the liver. His death is a great 
loss to the musical world for since Til- 
mant, almost forty years ago, the Opera 
Comique has not had one orchestra leader 
of such high value as Luigini. He came 
from a musical family, his father, Joseph 
Luigini, born in Italy, but a naturalized 
French citizen was one of the best or- 
chestra leaders of the provinces. His son 
Alexander was born in Lyon, the oth of 
March, 1850. There he began his musical 
education under the direction of his father, 
who sent him later to Paris to finish his 
studies. His success in Paris was so com 
plete that when André Messager left 
Albert Carré trusted him with the baton 
of the Opera Comique. He was a fer 
tile composer, having written a number 
of quartettes, cantatas and symphonic 
works. His opera “Caprices de Mar 
got,” had a_ considerable’ success in 
Lyon. The ballet “Egyptien” is full of 
charm and color, and with Verdi's pe rmis 
sion was put in the second act of “Aida,” 
when Luigini directed that opera in Lyon 
His son Fernand, a painter of great talent, 
was chief mourner; the pall bearers being 


Adrian Bernheim, Albert Carré, Pierre 
Baudin and Paul Vidal. 
» #6 


Louis Hervé, grandson of the celebrated 
composer Hervé, put an end to his suffer- 
ings in Marseilles during a severe attack 
of neurasthenia. In order to make sure 
that he would succeed, he went to the sea 
shore, climbed upon a rock and fired a bul- 
let into his right temple. Then he threw 
himself into the ocean. His body was 
found later. ; 

* * * 

Matilda aus der Ohe, sister of Adele aus 
der Ohe, the noted pianiste and her chap- 
eron during her concert tours, died of heart 
disease August 20 in Peeks me, N. Yi 
where she and her two sisters were spend- 
ing the summer. 

* * 8 

Charles Heinrich, a musician, died Aug. 
19 at his home, 62 East 125th street, N. Y. 
after a brief illness. Heart trouble was 
the cause of death. He was born in Ger- 
many sixty-five years ago, and after an edu- 
cation in music and languages in that 
country, came to New York thirty years 
ago. He was appointed a Consular Agent 
in Switzerland by President Grant. At 
the expiration of his term he returned to 
this country and devoted himself to the 
teaching of music. 





NEW ORCHESTRA HEARD. 





Winnepeg Symphony Plays Before Its 
First Audience. 


WInNniPec, Aug. 21.—The first appear- 
ance of the newly-formed Winnipeg Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Philip Shz dwick, took place on Sunday 
evening last at the Auditorium. The audi- 
ence, though not quite up to the usual 
number, were very attentive and thorough 
ly enjoyed the various items. 

The special feature of the concert was 
the performance (for the first time in 
Winnipeg) of a Beethoven symphony by 
local musicians.. This work was performed 
in a highly meritorious manner. 

The number most appreciated by the 
audience was the Suite by Gounod, this 
being four numbers from the ballet music 
of “Faust.” 

The violin solo—Mozart’s Concerto in 
E flat—was splendidly played by A. 
Hughes, the delicate orchestral accompani- 


ment receiving artistic treatment. The 
solos by L. McQuillin: also proved attrac- 
tive. 
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MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
FOR NEW ORLEANS 


Ferdinand Dunkley Will Conduct Series 
of Concerts to Open New 
Hall. 


New Or.eAns, Aug. 20.—The music lov- 
ers of this city are looking forward to the 
large festival that is to be held here in 
December in connection with the opening 
of the new hall of the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association, the seating capacity of 
which will be about 2,300. 

The conductor will be Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, who is now in New York negotiating 
with prominent artists, whose names will 
shortly be announced, to appear as soloists. 
The chorus will be the New Orleans Choral 
Society, and as the establishment of the new 
symphony orchestra has been postponed for 
a year a special orchestra is being organ- 
ized for the occasion. The programmes 
have not yet been definitely decided upon, 
but it is expected that George W. Chad- 
wick’s “Phoenix Expirans,” which made 
such an impression when first produced 
here by the Choral Society, and Goring 
Thomas’s “Sun Worshippers” will be in- 
cluded in the scheme. 

With Mr. Dunkley as musical director 
the success of the festival is assured. As 
conductor of the Choral Society, as organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, and as a teacher of the principal 
branches of music he has been a powerful 
factor in elevating the musical status of 
this city. 


WHO DR. NEITZEL’S 
FRIEND REALLY WAS 


Dr. Otto Neitzel, who is to make a tour 
of lecture recitals in this country later in 





the season, tells many an amusing story 
of his student days in Berlin when he con- 
trived to lead the strenuous life of a stu- 
dent of philosophy and instructor of music, 
a Wagnerian devotee, and that of a man 
about town and frequenter of cafés, as was 
the custom of his day. 

When preparing for his doctor’s degree 
Neitzel usually counted his day as begin- 
ning at 4 p. m., at which hour he appeared 
at some dinner or coffee society, as he 
quaintly terms a form of entertainment 
unique to Germany. These diversions al- 
ways included the presence of ladies, of 
whom the future musical authority was an 
avowed admirer. At 7 p. m. Neitzel gave 
a music lesson, and at half past eight prac- 
ticed the Wagnerian scores with some dis- 
ciple as earnest as himself. Later he at- 
tended a soiree at the house of some of 
the nobility or at one of the embassies, 
where his ready wit and musical accom- 
plishments made him a welcome visitor. 

At one o'clock a. m. the jeunesse dorée, 
including Neitzel, went to the Kaiserhof 
Café, then the centre of the intellectual 
world of Berlin. Exhausted with the 
studies of the early part of the day, and 
with the diversions of the later hours, 
Neitzel always returned home about 4 a. m., 
more dead than alive, and when at eight the 
barber came to shave him, the manipula- 
tions of this artist never even disturbed his 
deep repose. Neitzel, when strolling down 
the Potsdammerstrasse, frequently noted 
the respectful salutations of a person whom 
he did not know, and after about two 
months of this finally stopped his civil 
friend and inquired where he had the honor 
of making his acquaintance. 

“Oh, sir,” murmured the man reproach 
fully, “I am your barber.” 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


HENRY L. MASON RETURNS 
FROM LONG EUROPEAN 


Henry L. Mason, of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Co., arrived in Boston on the Saxonia 
last week, after an absence of four months 
in Europe. This was one of Mr. Mason’s 
usual trips abroad and during the time 
he was there he met many prominent 
musicians and musical people. While in 
London, he arranged with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the great Russian pianist, to visit 
America this coming season for a concert 
tour with the Mason & Hamlin piano. Ga- 
brilowitsch, who has not been here for 
three years, has been playing throughout 
Europe in the interim; his playing in the 
neantime having grown in breadth and 
bigness. Gabrilowitsch has not only been 
playing, but conducting and also compos- 
ing; and he played for Mr. Mason, a re- 
cent composition of his, “Theme and Va- 
riations,’ which is remarkably beautiful 
and interesting. 

When Mr. Mason arrived in London in 
April Harold Bauer was giving some re- 
citals there and his playing captivated Lon- 
don. His recitals are patronized by royalty 
and by the musical public generally, and 
are immensely successful. 

From London Mr.. Mason went to Berlin, 
where he remained through the month of 
May. There he had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Dr. Karl Muck, the newly-elected con 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
who is an undisputed master and is a 
man of great dignity, force and erudition. 
Dr. Muck occupies in Berlin a foremost 
place, and is regarded as one of the great- 
est conductors and musicians of his time. 
He is a personal friend of the Kaiser's 
and while rather sh- and retiring by na- 
ture, is a delightful conversationalist and 
his mind is always alert to all that is best 
and worth while. His coming to the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orc'.estra is a_ splendid 
thing for Boston, as well as for the orches- 
tra. Rudolph Ganz, the nianist, was also 
in Berlin and so was Emil Paur, both of 
whom Mr. Mason saw. Mrs. Ganz 
was there also, and one of her pupils 
Mabel Shorey, sang for Mr. Mason and 
made a deep impression. 

From Berlin, Mr. Mason went to Leip- 
sic and had a pleasant day with Arthur 
Nikisch, the conductor of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipsic and also the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at Berlin. Nikisch in- 
troduced him to a charming and talented 
pianiste Paula Hegner; Louis Bacher, the 
talented American pianist, was also in 
Berlin where he has been working for the 
winter with Godowsky. Mr. Mason also 
met Wassily Sapelnikoff, Walter Rummel, 
Artur Schnabel and many others. 

From Berlin, Mr. Mason went to Paris, 


What Charlton's 





HENRY L. MASON 


where he saw Moritz Moszkowski and Vin- 


cent d’Indy. From Paris to Ouchy-Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, where Mr. Mason 
joined his friend, George W. Chadwick, 
Director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. After a week at Ouchy, 
Mr. Mason stopped one morning at Morges, 
Switzerland, where he spent a_ pleasant 
day with Paderewski. At Ouchy, by the 
way, there is a musician by the name otf 
Emanuel Moor, whose compositions made 
an impression on Mr. Mason, so much s0, 
that he sent a score of a string quartette 
to Franz Kneisel, with the hope that the 
Kneisel Quartette would produce it in 
America this year. Moor has also written 
two violin sonatas, one of which is dedi- 
cated to Henri Marteau, who played it for 
Mir. Mason, and a piarroforte concerto 
which Mr. Mason heard played by the cele- 
brated French pianiste, Mlle. Marie Pan- 
thes. This work is brilliant and highly 
musical ,and some of the American pianists 
might do well to add it to their repertoire. 

In Lausanne, Birnbaum, who used to be 
a member of the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra, was conducting some Popular Con- 
certs, and Mr. Mason and Mr. Chadwick 
attended some of these concerts. rom 
Ouchy back to London, where many musi- 
cians were met and heard. Irom London, 
a trip was made to Keswick, one of the 
English Lake towns. Then came the trip 
home. 


Artists are Doing 


The dog days of July, August and Sep 
tember are usually periods of inactivity for 
the stars who are most in the public eye 
during the winter, but a few of Loudon G. 
Charlton’s more energetic artists are meet- 
ing the demands made upon them for sum- 
mer engagements. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra has 
just closed its six week season at Ravinia 
Park, Chicago, terminating a season of 
summer appearances which began at Wil- 
low Grove, Philadelphia, late in May. The 
official figures show that during the ten 
weeks of his summer season 746,862 people 
heard Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra in 
their daily programmes of solid music. 

David Bispham returned from Europe on 
August 11 and on 18 began a series of sum 
mer recital appearances, the first one at 
Magnolia, Mass 

Mme. Shotwell-Piper will appear in three 


Moriz 


performances at a September Festival in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Francis Rogers, the barytone, who en- 
joys a considerable vogue in New York 
and the larger cities of the country, has 
been heard in his most serious recital pro- 
grammes at Manchester, Mass., on July 20; 
Northeast Harbor, Me., August 2; Rye 
Beach, N. H., August 6, and York Harbor, 
Me., on August 10, and he will continue his 
summer appearances until the opening sea- 
son of his regular winter season. 

Kelley Cole, tenor, appears at Bar Har- 
bor in Elijah with the Choral Association 
of that place in which Mr. Damrosch is a 
sympathetic and helpful adviser. William 
Harper, basso, sings “Elijah” at Ocean 
Grove on September 3 

Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, appeared twice 
in Festival at Knoxville, Tenn., July 19 and 
20 with his usual success. 


Weber Piano Used 


A. GIRAUDET 


Professor of the National Conservatoire de Paris OPERA 


PITTSBURG WANTS A 
PERMANENT CHORUS 


PROPOSAL TO FOLLOW EXAMPLE 
OF NEW YORK AND OTHER 
LARGE CITIES. 

May be Used ia Connection With Organ Recitals 
at Carnegie Hall—C. W. Clemens Suggested as 
City Organist. 

PirrspurGc, Aug. 20.—If the wishes of 
people influential in music circles in Pitts 
burg are respected, a permanent chorus of 
male and female voices may be established 
here this winter and used in connection 
with the organ recitals at Carnegie Music 
Hall. With this idea in view it will be 
urged that when the next city organist 1s 
engaged he be selected not alune for his 
«bility as an organist, but also for his 
fitness to direct a chorus. 

Innumerable means of accomplishing this 
end have been suggested. One plan well 
thought of is to make the chorus a public 
and not a private institution, and make it 
as much representative of Pittsburg as 
the Pittsburg Orchestra or the city or- 
ganist. 

Because of this plan it is proposed that 
the next city organist also be a chorus di 
rector. Some music lovers have interested 
themselves to the extent of looking over 
the world of music for a man who would 
fill the bill. 

Though Pittsburg has one of the grandest 
organs in the world and _ innumerable 
church organs of high quality, it is ad- 
mitted, regretfully, that a man who would 
successfully fill the double réle of organist 
and director, or either, singly, is not to be 
found here. 

C. W. Clemmens of Cleveland is one of 
those it is believed would fit into the 
place to a nicety. An attempt may be 
made to have him selected city organist. 
Mr. Clemmens is organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, where his recitals pre- 
ceding the Sunday evening services have 
made a distinct hit with Forest City peo- 
ple. He also is director of a _ great 
chorus of voices and instructor of music 
at Western Reserve University. 

Through the resignation of Edwin H. 
Lemare there is now no city organist, and 
unless one is selected soon the opening of 
the organ recital season may be consid- 
erably delayed. 

Mr. Lemare is now touring the world 
and giving organ recitals in the larger 
cities. From all reports his trip has been 
one of repeated successes, 





PARIS’S NEW AUDITORIUM, 


Informal Concerts by Good Orchestra 
and Soloists to be Given. 


Paris, Aug. 21.—A new concert hall, the 
“Kursaal,” will 
Avenue Clichy. It is a comfortable audi- 


soon be opened on _ the 


torium with a seating capacity of 1,200. 
A series of concerts will be given there at 
frequent intervals throughout the season 
by an orchestra of sixty musicians drawn 
At these 
concerts the public will be allowed to 
smoke and drink, following the custom in 
vogue at the nopular Philharmonic Con 
certs in Berlin. 

Celebrated artists will appear as soloists, 
such as Louis Diemer, the pianist, who is 
engaged for the first concert. The price 
of seats will be forty cents. 


from the Lamoureux Orchestra. 


Beginning 


November 1906 


Direction : 
Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East 17th St., N. Y, 





PUPILS :— 
Saléza, Gilibert, Salignac, 





Vaguet, Beyle, Rousseliére, etc. 





Summer Address: 


41 RUE de CLICHY, PARIS 


or c/o Musical America 
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HEINRICH CONRIED 
BUSY SHOPPING 


DIRECTOR OF METROPOLITAN IS 
REPLACING BURNT SCENERY 
AND COSTUMES. 


Tremendous Orders Placed With Most Noted 
Scenic Artists and Costumiers in the World— 
Fine Materials Used in Stage Dresses. 

Vienna, Aug. 2.—Director Heinrich 

f the Metropolitan Opera House 


a busy man when he comes over 


Conried o 
is usually 
here, but owing to the San Francisco catas- 
trophe the work before him this trip 1s so 
enormous that his former business visits 
were mere holidays in comparisqn. 

Before he had been a day in Vienna 
scenic artists and costumiers had begun his 
work, They saw before them orders ag- 
gregating nearly a million kronen, or $200,- 
000, probably the biggest contracts of the 
kind ever given out at any one time. 

By far the greater part of this sum will 
he expended on dresses, 
made at the Austrian Atelier 
here in Vienna, the most celebrated estab 
world. Con 
ried placed a few orders for ballet cos 
tumes in Paris, as the French understand 
those things better, but for everything else 
in the way of theatrical costumes Vienna 
stands pre-eminent as the place of pro- 
duction. 

Since Director Conried’s 
employées of the Austrian Costume 
Atelier have been working day and night 
and Sundays. The workrooms are crowd- 
ed with things being got ready for Amer- 
ica. There are silks and cloths and velvets 
ind satins equal to any which one could 
find at a fashionable dressmaker’s in Bond 
street or Fifth Avenue. The common idea 
that stage dresses are always cheap and 
tawdry is found to be entirely erroneous. 


Costume 


lishment of its kind in the 


arrival the 200 


And every bit of these stuffs has been 
scrutinized by Director Conried. Che 
chief of the Vienna Atelier, Rudolf Win- 


ternitz, declares that his firm has no more 
particular and exacting customer than the 
New York opera director, who knows ex- 

‘tly what he wants and insists upon hav- 
ing 1 
Dresses for the different operas vary 
greatly both in quantity and degree of elah- 
orateness. “Faust” requires, for instance, 
over 300 costumes, while “Hansel and 
Gretel” takes only twenty-five. Meyer- 
heer’s “L’Africaine” has over 400, many of 
them very costly. Of individual dresses, 
perhaps + most elaborate and beautiful is 
one worn by Elsa in “Lohengrin.” All the 
new costumes of the Metropolitan have 
een specially designed by a Vienna artist, 
Prof. Heinrich Loeffler. Scores of packing 
cases filled with costumes and_ prop- 
erties have been already forwarded to New 
York. 

Scarcely less arduous than the task of 
procuring so many hundreds of new cos- 
tumes is that of getting entirely new 
scenery for a score of operas. Owing to 
its great size the transportation of scenery 
so far as America is a work of considerable 

iculty, and the canvas has to be folded 
wi th the utmost care. 


Bass-Barytone 
r FYN Recitals and 
Oratorio 


44 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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al 
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which are being 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


‘* BUTTERFLY’S’”’ MAID 
HERE UNEXPECTEDLY 


Estelle Bloomfield, “Who is To Sing 
Zuzuki in Puccini’s Opera, 
Arrives. 

Estelle Bloomfield, who comes from the 
same musical family as Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler and who has been engaged for a 
role in Puccini’s “Madam Butterfly,” sur- 
prised Henry W. Savage last week by ar- 
riving unexpectedly from abroad on the 

















ESTELLE BLOOMFIELD 


Miss 
York singer who completed her vocal edu- 


Barbarossa. Bloomfield is a 
cation in Berlin under Frau 
Nicholas Kemper. She has been rehears- 
“Madam Butterfly” 
from 


ing in London with the 


company and received permission 
Conductor Rothwell to sail in 2edvance of 
the company so as to enjoy her vacation in 


the Catskills with her mother. In addition 


to having a powerful mezzo-soprano voice, 


Miss Bloomfield is petite and vivacious and 
especially suited to the role of Zusuki, But- 
terfly’s little Japanese maid in the opera. 
Exceptional histrionic talent is required for 
this role, as the maid is on the stage con- 
tinually throughout the 
“Madam Butterfly.” 
Miss Bloomfield won her engagement by 
her excellent work in “Pagliacci” at the 
Theater des Westens in Berlin. She will 
make her operatic début during the Wash 
ington engagement, when Mr. Savage gives 
Puccini’s opera its first American produc 
tion on October 15. The- remainder of 
Manager Savage’s “Madam Butterfly” com- 
pany will not arrive until next month. 





Broader Scope for Opera Comique. 
Aug. 21.—Mozart’s “Le Nozze di 
Opera. 


PARIS, 


Figaro” will be revived at the 


Comique next season. Inasmuch as the di- 
rector of this opera house has up till now 
held himself aloof from the works of Ger- 
man masters, the amuouncement is of in 
terest as signifying the adoption of a more 
liberal policy. 





Litvinne to Tour Europe. 

Félia Litvinne has signed a contract with 
Manager Schtirmann to give twenty con 
certs during November and December in 
Germany, Austria and Roumania. 


ADDRESS 


133 EAST 74th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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BEATRICE GOLDI 


GRACE DAVIS 
MARY WOOD CHASE 


PIANISTE 


Address: 


HYDE PARK HOTEL, CHICAGO. 


COLORATURE SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Recitals, etc. Pupils 


13C West Oi st St., New York 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Holy Trinity, Brooklya 
CONCERT, ORATORIO & RECITALS 
Phone 2182 J Morningside 
213 W. 115th St. New, York, N.Y 


Return Engagements 
with 
Thomas Orchestra 
Kneisel Quartette 
Brooklyn Institute 
and 
Other Important 
Organizations 


New 


Professor 


three acts of 
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BIRTHDAYS OF THE WEEK 

















Among the musicians whose _ birthdays 
fall during the current week, are: 

Theodore Dubois, born August 24, 1837, 
at Rosnay sur Marne. After preliminary 
teaching at Rheims, he entered the Paris 
Conservatory in 1853, studying under Mar- 
montel, Benoist, Bazin and Ambroise 
Thomas. After having taken first prizes 
in all departments, he was graduated as 
Grand Prix de Rome with the cantata 
“Atala.” Upon his return to Paris, after 
his sojourn in Rome, he devoted himself 
to teaching. In 1871 he was made pro- 
fessor of harmony at the Conservatory, then 
Delibes’ successor as professor of compo- 
sition and finally director. In 1894 he was 
elected to the chair left vacant by the 
death of Gounod, in 1896 he was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. Dubois’s 
compositions are very numerous. 

s * & 

Achille Claude Debussy, born at St. Ger- 
main, Paris, August 22, 1862. A pupil of 
Guiraud at the Conservatory at Paris, he 
won the Prix de Rome in 1884 with the 
cantata, “L’enfant Prodigue.” Debussy be- 
longs to the ultra-modern school of com- 
posers. 

* * * 

Felix Mottl, born at Unter-St. Veit, near 
Vienna, August 24, 1856. His fine boy- 
soprano gained him admission to the Low- 
enberg “Konvikt.” He studied thereafter 
at the Vienna Conservatory under Hellmes- 
berger, Dessoff, Bruckner, Scheuer and 
Door, graduating with high honors. He 
conducted the Academical Wagnerverein 
for some time and in 1880 became court 
kapellmeister at Karlsruhe, where he also 
conducted the Philaharmonic Concerts until 
1892. In the following year the Grand 
Duke appointed him General Music Direc- 
tor. In 1886 he acted as conductor-in- 
chief at Bayreuth, his distinguished suc- 
cess in that capacity winning him the flat- 
tering offer of an appointment as the court 
kapellmeister of the Berlin Opera, which 
he declined. In 1898 he was also obliged 
to decline a similar call to Munich. As 
a travelling conductor, Mottl has given suc- 
cessful concerts in the principal cities of the 


CHARLES P. ANTHONY 
WINS NEW SUCCESSES 


Popular Boston Pianist Fills 
Important Summer 
Engagements. 


Several 


20.—Charles P. Anthony, 
the well-known concert pianist and teacher, 
Tuft’s 
College, devoting much of his time to prep- 


Boston, Aug. 


has been spending the summer at 
aration for various important engagements 
in recital work and concerts with orches- 
tras during the coming season. 

He has recently added to his long list of 
brilliant 
certs in 


successes by appearing at con- 
Plymouth, Manchester and Jor- 
dan Hall in this city. In Manchester he 
Francis Dunton 
His engagement at Jor- 
Amer- 
In ad- 


had the assistance of Mrs. 
Wood, 
dan Hall was in connection with the 
ican Institute of Normal Methods. 


soprano. 


dition, he has been the bright, particular 
star of several private musicales in Med- 
ford. 

It is said that Mr. Anthony may go on 
tour with Mme. Nordica as solo pianist 
in December. As he has a great many pu- 
pils, however, and the tour will last until 
February he has not yet come to a definite 
decision, 





Nurse (to fond mother of celebrated 
musical prodigy)—“Please, mum, is Master 
Willy to ‘ave ‘is morning sleep or go on 
- 2 Sixteenth Sympherny ?”—London 

uncn, 





world. He is one of the most famous of 
contemporary wielders of the baton. 
* * * 

Moritz Moskowski, concert pianist an‘ 
composer, born at Breslau, August 23, 1854 
His father, a Pole of independent means 
early recognized his son’s musical talent 
Moskowski was trained at home, at the 
Dresden Conservatory, and at the conserva- 
tory of Stern and Kullak in Berlin, where 
he taught for a number of years. His first 
public concert, in Berlin, in 1873, was 
highly successful, and, followed by tours 
to other German cities, to Warsaw and 
Paris, established his fame as a _ pianist. 
Until 1897 he made his headquarters at 
Berlin; he then removed to Paris. As a 
composer he is most widely known by his 
dainty salon music for pianoforte, although 
he has successfully produced larger forms 

* * * 


Johannes Elmblad, dramatic basso, born 
et Stockholm, August 22, 1853. A pupil of 
Stockhausen and Garcia, he was chosen by 
Wagner to create the part of Donner in 
1876, but refused in deference to the ob 
jections of his father, a professor of theol 
ogy. Since 1880 he has been an opera 
singer, touring Europe and America. In 
1896 he sang the role of Fafner at Bay 
reuth. 

* * * 

Nicholas de Stcherbatcheff, born August 
24, 1853, in Russia. A composer of the neo 
Russian group, he has written about sixty 
works, chiefly for pianoforte. 

a: 2 


William Hayman Cummings, born at 
Sidbury, Devonshire, England, August 22. 
1831. He has been chorister in London 
at St. Paul’s and at the Temple Church, 
organist of Waltham Abbey, tenor singer 
in the Temple, Westminster Abbey and 
Chapel Royal, and professor of singing at 
the Royal College for the Blind at Norwood. 
He is a profound antiquarian and_ the 
founder of the Purcell Society. His li- 
brary contains some rare autographs. His 
compositions include glees, songs, part 
songs and a cantata. 





THADDEUS RICH’S PLANS. 


Concert Master of Philadelphia Orches- 
tra to Give Many Violin Recitals. 
Rich, the 
violinist, who was recently appointed con 


Boston, Aug. 22.—Thaddeus 


cert master of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Summer as_ the 
Mass. Mr 


number of ex 


is spending part of the 
guest of friends at Mattapoisett, 
Rich has already booked 
cellent recital engagements for the com 
ing season which will be filled between his 
orchestra engagements. 

Mr. Rich has an 


in Europe as a soloist, 


enviable reputation 
and when he was 
eighteen years old was concert master at 
the Theater des Westens in Berlin, during 
the directorship of Hans Pfitzner and Alex- 
ander Von Fielitz. 


Bruno Oscar Klein 
70 EAST 92d ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ascrek POWERS 


Voice Specialist. Teacher of the Art of Singing 
(Powers-Hoeck Suite. CARNEGIE HALL) 
New York, N. Y. 


*Mr. Powers sailed with his Summer Study Class in 
Europe May 8. Returns October 6. 


Applications to be sent to above address. 
VOICE CULTURE 





FRANCIS 


E. Thorough instruction in all branches of the Art 
of singing. ABLE ASSISTANTS 
PRESSON Summer Term: Special advantages to Teachers 
Suite 1013 CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


SEASON 1906-7 
MME. 


Schumann-Heink 
FDITH MOXOM GRAY 


Telephone 1350 COLUMBUS 


Orchestra Concerts 
Oratorios 

and Song Recitals 

an! all particulars, terms, dates, etc. 


a ee WoOLFSOHN 
131 East 17th St., New York 
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STAGE HANDS STAND 
BY DIRECTOR CONRIED 


REFUSE TO AID CHORISTERS’ UNION 
IN FIGHT TO OUST FOREIGN 
SINGERS. 





Declare Impresario Always Treated Them Fairly— 


Musicians Follow Suit and Trouble is Deferred. 


An effort was made last Sunday by the 
Actors’ Protective Union and Chorus Sing 
ers’ Union No. 14, which is composed of 
the chorus singers who were engaged at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last season, 
to induce the representatives of the stage 
hands to refrain from signing a contract 
with Director Conried until a contract was 
made for next season with the singers be 
longing to the union. The Central Fed 
emated Union passed a resolution some tim 
ago directing that no affiliated union should 
make a‘ contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera House management until the mem 
bers of the chorus made a contract. 

The question came before the body on the 
reading of a recommendation by the execu 
tive committee that Owen Miller, secretary 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
should be asked what the convention of hi 
organization, held recently in Boston, did 
regarding the Metropolitan Opera Hous« 
singers. 

Max Salzberg, delegate of Chorus Sing 
ers’ Union No.’ 14, and the delegates of the 
\ctors’ Protective Union said that before 
the members of the union went to Europe 
the men all declared their intention of be 
coming citizens. Until they were re-em 
ployed, they held, no contract should be 
stened., 

Philip Kelly of the Theatrical Protective 
Union, composed of the stage hands, ob 
jected. He said that the contract of his 
union with Mr. Conried had expired August 
31 and Mr. Conried had always lived up 
to his obligations and acted squarely with 
the men. 

“If we refuse to renew the contract,” he 
said, “it would be equivalent to going on 
strike and sixty of our men would be on 
the street while it is several months before 
the opera season begins and the same thing 
applies to the musicians. It would be pre 
posterous for us to take such action under 
the circumstances.” 

The recommendation was then adopted. 





Has Three New Notes. 

Lina Abarbanell, the charming soprano 
who created a_ sensation last 
Reginald de 
her first summer vacation in America this 
Rangeley Lakes in Maire. She 
writes Manager Savage that the o:atdoor 
air has added three notes to her upper reg 
ister. Miss Abarbanell returns to New 
York for rehearsals next week, and will be 
with “The Student King” when it. opens 
Oct. 1 in Boston 


spring in 


Koven’s “Student King,” spent 


PRICE-COTTLE 


Conservatory of Music 
2105 7th AVENUE 
Cor. 125th St., N.Y. 

A CORRECT TECHNIC 
AN ARTISTIC 
INTERPRETATION 
The pupils attending this 
class have a lesson and prac- 
tite FVERY DAY. Monthly 

recitals are given. 








MUSICAL AMERICA 


ROSE FORD, VIOLINISTE, TO 
FACE AMERICAN AUDIENCES 
ST. LOUIS GIRL, AFTER YEARS OF STUDY ABROAD, 


TO APPEAR IN HER NATIVE 
COUNTRY. 








ROSE FORD 


Rose Ford, the pet of the St. Louis 
music world, is back from Europe, after 
five years of hard study, and has made 
New York city her permanent home. Miss 
Ford, who is a lineal descendant of Colonel 
Jacob Ford, at whose home, situated in 
Morristown, N. J., Washington made his 
headquarters during one of his campaigns, 
is a true American girl, who has fought her 
way through many difficulties and who now 
hopes to reap her reward. Born in Spar- 
tenburg, S. C., not many years ago, she 
admits to singing soprano at the age of 
two, causing considerable annoyance to the 
neighbors, and driving her fond mother to 
listraction. Two years later—so she told 
me—she took up the piano with such em 
phatiec delight that it required tuning every 
ther week. Then she subsided, musically 
peaking, for nearly six years, when, at the 
iwe of ten, she began serious study of the 
nstrument which she now plays so well 
the violin, 

“Like all Americans desirous of a thor 
ugh musical education, | went abroad and 
began to study with Wirth, who is noted 
in Berlin for the excellency of his bowing,” 
she said. “I studied with him for a year 
and then went to Witek, and let me tell 
you that I never knew what thoroughness 
was until I began work with him. That 
is the one objection I have to American 
teachers—their lack of thoroughness, and 
their amiability toward their pupils. It 1s 
all very well to praise a pupil and pat him 
wr her on the back, but I think much more 
can be accomplished by a pupil who is proy 
erly criticised and forced to practice and 
to learn. Witek, to my wey of thinking, is 
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the most wonderful violin teacher mm 
Europe, and practically all I know, | have 
learned from him. Some of the most de- 
lightful vears of my life were passed in 
Berlin, where I met and heard the best 
there is in music. Francis Macmillen, 
whose coming to America has been an 
nounced in Musical AMeErIcA, used to 
practice in the room adjoining mine, and 
even in those days, when he was only a 
boy of fifteen, and before he went to Brus 
sels to study under Thomson, he was a 
wonderful player. Another noted American 
in our little colony was Augusta Cottlow, 
for whom | have boundless admiration.’ 

‘And your ambitions, your hopes, your 
plans?” I asked. 

“My ambition—to work my way gradually 
upward along the ladder of fame. My hopes 

to deserve whatever judgment the Amer 
ican public may render upon my playing 
My plans—to tour the United States next 
season, opening with a concert in this city 
| have improved very considerably in the 
last few days, due to a magnificent Guar- 
nerius violin, which Victor Flechter has 
kindly lent me. It is a superb instrument 
and has added so materially to my tone that 
|! am delighted, and if only the public and 
the critics will approve my playing, I will 
be well satisfied with what little good | 
can do the cause of music.” 

Miss Ford is a pretty girl, as her picture 
indicates, with magnificent eyes and evi 
dent intelligence, and what is perhaps more 
admirable still, is utterly lacking self-con 
sciousness and conceit E. N. 


Ors? 


Wm. 


ec Hirschmann 


EDWIN GRASSE : 


MENDELSSOHN GHOIR 
PLANS ARE GOMPLETE 


SPLENDID TORONTO ORGANIZATION 
READY FOR GREATEST SEASON 
IN ITS HISTORY. 


Tenth Year of Existence to be Inaugurated by 
Conductor Vogt with Most Comprehensive 
Programme. 
Toronto, Aug. 21.—The first rehearsal of 

the Mendelssohn Choir for the 


season will be called for Tuesday evening, 


coming 


September 11. The chorus has for some 
time past been complete in all its parts, 
and a waiting list has been in existence 
for several months. Mr. Vogt feels that the 
chorus of this year will be the finest 
that has ever sung under his baton, and 
me which in its New York and Buffalo 
concerts will be representative of the best 
available material in Toronto and vicinity 
The repertoire will consist of Humpet 
dinck’s beautiful new work for soli, chorus 
and orchestra. “The Pilgrimage to Keo 
loar,” Brahms’s “Song of Destiny,” for 
chorus and orchestra, besides Liszt’s mag 
Psalm 


nificent setting of the Thirteenth 


for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra, which 
was introduced by the choir two seasons 
ago, and the great triumph of last season, 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, It is the 
intention to include the two last-named 
works in the first of the two New York 
concerts on February 12 and 13 next 

In addition to the above the last scene 
of Wagner’s “Meistersinger” and Elgar's 
dramatic “Challenge of Thor’ will be pre 
sented The Elgar composition and_ th 
Ninth Symphony were among the works re 
cently sung in Paris by the Leeds Festival 
Chorus, under Sir Villiers Stanford 

In a capella compositions Mr. Vogt has 
made a very strong selection of novelties 
and standard works, and the former will in 
clude choruses by Brown, Howard and 
Brockway, a unique work by Pearsall in 
ten parts, and other brilliant compositions 
of this class 

As the cycle of concerts in February next 
will embrace four evening concerts, Mr 
Vogt has decided to admit four composi 
tions from the repertoire of the society 
in the programme of Febuary next, the 
choice to be determined by plebiscite in 
the manner suggested above, such as is 
frequently done in England. 





The presentation last week by Countess 
Roberts of the prizes won by the students 
at the Royal Military School of Musie, 
Kneller Hall, Hounslow, London, remind: 
one again of the evergreen subject of mu- 
sic for military bands. Last year a Lon 
don newspaper offered a prize of £20 for 
the composition of a military march, and of 
307 manuscripts submitted “the great ma 
jority came from various parts of the Ger 
man Empire’; the winner, too, was a 
German, and very few marches were re- 
ceived from Englishmen. Is not this a 
little significant? asks the London “Tele 
graph.” 

Church—“‘*What do you think of your 
wife’s voice since she took music lessons ?” 

Gotham—“It’s no better; but, there seems 
to be more of it."—Yonkers “Statesman.” 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
PLANS NOW COMPLETE 


FINE ARRAY OF ARTISTS ENGAGED 
TO SING AND PLAY OCTOBER 
2, 3, 4 AND 5. 





Works of Handel, Verdi and Brahms to be Given— 
Who the Soloists Will Be. 


Worcester, Mass., Aug. 22.—Details for 
the Worcester Musical Festival, which 
takes place October 2, 3, 4, and 5 in Me- 
chanics Hall, are sufficiently completed to 
authorize an announcement of principal ar- 
tists engaged and works to be performed. 
Several engagements are still pending, but 
they do not affect the general plan. 

The works to be performed are Handel's 
in Egypt,” Wednesday 
night, October 3, Verdi’s celebrated Man- 
zonni “Requiem” and Brahms’ “Song of 


Destiny” on Thursday night, with artists’ 
night on Friday. 

Thursday afternoon is the regular sym- 
phony concert amd on Friday afternoon 
Olga Samoroff, the festival pianiste will ap- 
pear. The conductors of the festival will 
be Wallace Goodrich and Franz Kneisel, 
who have conducted in former years, and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra of sixty 
pieces has been engaged. 

The artists thus far engaged include Eliz- 
abeth Parkina, Mrs. Margaret C. Rabold 
and Louise Ormsby, sopranos; Isabelle 
Bouton, mezzo-soprano; Louise Homer and 
Grace Munson, contraltos; Paul Dufault 
and Daniel Beddoe, tenors; Emilio De Go- 
gorza and Frederic Martin, bassos. Bessie 
Bell Collier, for ten years a pupil of Franz 
Kneisel, is to appear in a violin number on 
artists’ night, but she is not the regular fes- 
tival violinist. 

Brahms’ “Song of Destiny” has never 
before been given at the music festival and 
the management has decided to give this 
choral work in connection with Verdi's 
“Requiem,” the soloists for the latter in- 
cluding Madame Bouton, Miss Ormsby and 
Mr. Martin, the tenor to be announced 
later. 

Mr. Dufault, formerly a Worcester sing- 
er, who has achieved success in oratorio 
work since his removal to New York, comes 
back to his former home as a festival ar- 
tist and will sing in the oratorio “Israel in 
Egypt” with Mrs. Raboid. Mlle. Parkina, 
Mme. Homer, Gogorza and Beddoe will 
sing artists’ night. The annual bulletin 
giving the complete scheme of concerts, 
lists of artists, detailed programmes and 
date and plan of sale of tickets will be 
issued September sth. 


oratorio “Israel 


BEATRICE FRENCH 
A GIFTED SINGER 


New Jersey Girl, Pupil of S. G. Bennett, 
Possesses Exceptional 
Voice. 

A vocal instructor who has gained de- 
served popularity in the professional cir- 
cles of New York by reason of the thor- 
oughness of his methods of teaching and 
the artistic results of his work, is S. C. 





BEATRICE FRENCH 
The many talented students who 
amply attest 


Bennett. 
every year seek his services 
the high esteem in which he is held. 

In Beatrice French of Ocean Grove, N. J., 
Mr. Bennett has a pupil of whom he is 
justly proud. Her voice is of unusually large 
compass and extraordinary sweetness of 
quality and individuality of character. Miss 
French is, moreover, of a genuinely musical 


temperament and a conscientious student. 
For two years Mr. Bennett has been cul- 
tivating her voice, and he considers her the 


most promising. singer that has ever 
studied with him. She has sung for sev- 
eral competent critics, who unite in pre- 


dicting for her a bright career. 

It is expected that she will make her 
New York début during the coming sea- 
son, an event in-which much interest will 
centre. 


How Deaf Mutes Enjoy Music 


Elmer E. Smith, a deaf mute of Denver, 
Col, and a pianist of remarkable attain- 
ments, holds that the true appreciation of 
music comes through the touch and_ not 


through the hearing. In a letter which 
he wrote recently to a Denver paper 
Smith says, referring to his family, the 
members of which have been deaf mutes 
for four generations: 

“We are the happiest people in Denver. 
Many foolish persons pity us, and they 
believe that we miss much of the joy of 
living because we cannot hear. But they 
are sadly mistaken. We have a finer ap- 
preciation of music than ordinary folks, 
our judgment is just as critical as a mu- 
sician’s, and we enjoy tone through the 
sense of touch and perceive it as acutely 
as do you through the sense of hearing. 
We place a certain rod of bronze, plati- 
num or pure silver against the fingers or 
teeth and feel more than you can hear. 

“Some notes on the ’cello bring color to 
the minds of the deaf. We literally see 
red and violet and yellow and blue on 
single notes of certain pitch which corre- 
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spond to the primary colors, while com- 


binations and chords, especially minors, 
give an impression of green, purple and 
orange. 


“Composers cannot fool the deaf, as 
they can people who use their ears instead 
of their nerves and brains. Take Verdi's 
‘Ingemisco’ in the requiem—it is disgust- 
ing, but it fools the ear-listeners because 
they think it is the thing. It blackens the 
page without saying anything. The man 
wrote those middle parts, not because he 
wanted to, but because he could not think 
of any other way of getting out of the 
scrape. But in the beginning of the Re- 
quiem Verdi feels instead of hears, and 
he gives us that C sharp minor chord on 
‘et lux.’ That is one of the most im- 
pressive effects I know of anywhere. 

“IT believe that we get the soul of music. 
You merely get the sound. Music is for 
your ears alone. With us, it is the entire 
body that is affected.- Gottschalk’s. ‘Last 
Hope,’ on the piano, acts on us like opium. 
I will never be convinced that you can 
feel the terrible grief, sorrow, experience 
the ‘hopes deferred, break your heart, in 
the music as the composer bleeds his very 
life away. 

“No! You do not know the despair of 
touch! What a marvelous thing is the 
body. What strange, unutterable things 
we do feel! Hearing! Why, you are 
children in the appreciation of music. For 
instance, you must admit that certain notes 
never cause vivid flashes of color to blind 
your eyes. We see the same vibrations 
that we feel. There are certain harmonies 
which blend tones as the rainbow blends 
colors, shading imperceptibly into intangi- 
ble and exquisitely beautiful tints.” 


JOHNSO 
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Sousa’s Opinion of ‘Mechanical Music 


Sweeping across the country with i 
speed of a transient fashion in slang or 
Panama hats, political war cries or pop- 
ular novels, now the mechanical 
device to sing for us a song or play for 
us a piano, in substitute for human skill, 
intelligence, and soul, writes John Philip 


Sousa, in “Appleton’s Magazine.” 

I foresee a marked deterioration in 
American music and musical taste, an in- 
terruption in the musical development of 
the country, and a host of other injuries 
to music in its artistic manifestations, by 
virtue—or rather by vice—of the multipli- 
cation of the various music-reproducing ma- 
chines. The mechanism of these remark- 
able devices has, it is true, been steadily 
and marvelously improved, and: they have 
come into very extensive use. And it must 
be admitted that where families lack time 
or inclination to acquire musical technique, 
and to hear public performances, the best 
of these machines supply a certain amount 
of satisfaction and pleasure. 

But heretofore, the whole course of mu- 
sic, from its first day to this, has been along 
the line of making it the expression of soul 
states; in other words, of pouring into 
it soul. 

Away back in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries rebellion had its start against 
musical automatics, Palestrina proving in 
his compositions that music is life, not 
mathematics; and Luther showing, in his 
sublime hymns for congregational use and 
in his adaptations of secular melody for 
the church, that music could be made the 
pouring out of the souls of the many in 
one grand eternal song. 

It is the living, breathing example alone 
that is valuable to the student and can set 
into motion his creative and performing 
abilities. The ingenuity of a phonograph’s 
mechanism may incite the inventive genius 
to its improvement, but I could not imagine 
that a performance by it would ever in- 
spire embryotic Mendelssohns, Beethovens, 
Mozarts and Wagners to the acquirement 
of technical skill, or to the grasp of human 
possibilities in the art. 


comes 


Is It Barytone « 


Some singers who were formerly known 
as baritones now prefer to describe their 


voices as “barytone.” Both forms of the 
word are found in English literature. Dou- 
land in 1609 discussed “the baritone,” 
meaning the male voice of a certain com- 
pass. James Russell Lowell spoke of the 
“barytone” of the sea, and George Eliot 
also spelt the word with a “y.” Byron in 
his amusing description of the opera com- 
pany sold by the impresario to a slave 
merchant makes Raucocanti say: 


Our baritone I almost had forgot, 
A pretty lad, but bursting with conceit; 
With graceful action, science not a jot, 
A voice of not great compass, and not sweet. 
He always is complaining of his lot, 
Forsooth, scarce fit for ballads in the street ; 
In lovers’ parts his passion more to breathe, 
Having no heart to show, he shows his teeth. 
What a description, by the way, of Italian 
singing women of the early twenties! 
The prima donna, though a little old, 
And haggard with a dissipated life, 
And subject, when the house is thin, to cold. 
Has some good notes; and then the tenor’s 


With no great voice, is pleasing to behold ; 

Last carnival she made a deal of strife 

By carrying off Count Cesare Cicogna 

From an old Roman princess at Bologna. 

Dean Swift recommended a singer with 
1 “barytone” voice, but the “Saturday Re- 
views” prefers “baritone.” Grove’s Diction- 
ary also prefers the latter form. The Ger- 
mans spell the word with a “y.” 

The New English dictionary gives “bary- 
tone” the place before baritone, as an adap- 
tion of the French word “barytone” or 
Italian “baritono,” but Grove’s Dictionary 
derives the English word from the Italian, 
and thus uses the “1.” 

But there is an old French word, “bari- 
tonner”’—to wag or dangle up and down— 
also “to bray like an elephant,” as Cot- 
grave’s French and English dictionary has 
it in the edition of 1673. Hence Rabelais 
speaks of Gargantua in his cradle as mono- 
cordising and barytonising (English trans- 
lation of 1653), but Dr. Murray in quoting 
in his great dictionary the French verb and 
Cotgrave’s definition of it, singularly omits 
the significant remark about the elephant’s 
“bray.” 

After all, it matters little whether a 
baritone spells the word that characterizes 
him with an “i” “y.” The more im- 
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Step by step through the centuries, work- 
ing in an atmosphere almost wholly mon- 
opolized by commercial pursuit, America 
has advanced art to such a degree that to- 
day she is the Mecca toward which journey 
the artists ofall nations. Musical enterprises 
are given financial support here as nowhere 
else in the universe, while our appreciation 
of music is bounded only by our geograph- 
ical limits. 

This wide love for the art springs from 
the singing school, secular or sacred; from 
the village band, and from the study of 
those instruments that are nearest the 
people. There are more pianos, violins, 
guitars, mandolins, and banjos among the 
working classes of America than in all the 
rest of the world, and the presence of these 
instruments in the homes has given em- 
ployment to enormous numbers of teachers 
who have patiently taught the children and 
inculcated a love for music throughout the 
various communities. 

Right here is the menace in machine- 
made music! : 

And what is the result? The child be- 
comes indifferent to practice, for when mu- 
sic can be heard in the homes without the 
labor of study and close application, and 
without the slow process of acquiring a 
technique, it will be simply a question of 
<ime when the amateur disappears entirely, 
and with him a host of vocal and instru- 
mental teachers, who will be without field 
or calling. Singing will no longer be a 
fine accomplishment; vocal exercises, so 
important a factor in the curriculum of 
physical culture, will be out of vogue! 

_ Then what of the National throat? Will 
it not weaken? What of the National 
chest? Will it not shrink? 

When a mother can turn on the phono- 

graph with the same ease that she applies 
to the electric light, will she croon her baby 
to slumber with sweet lullabies, or will the 
infant be put to sleep by machinery? 
_ Children are naturally imitative, and if, 
in their infancy, they hear only phono- 
graphs, will they not sing, if they sing at 
all, in imitation of and finally become sim- 
ply human phonographs—without soul or 
expression? 


or Baritone ? 


portant question is whether he 
barytonizes in Cotgrave’s sense. 

Then there is the bass, whose dignity 
is hurt if he is not named a “basso.” But 
why basso? As long ago as 1450 an old 
English song mentioned “bulles of the see’ 
that “syng a good bace.” Why, then, not 
“bace” ? Jeremy Taylor spoke of Christ's 
voice as a “low base of humility.’ Spenser 
and Shakespeare both used the word bass. 

Byron describes in “Beppo,” that most 
delightful of gay tales in poetry, the count 
who was a “critic upon operas’ 


His “bravo” was decisive, for that sound 
Hush’d Ply why sighed in silent awe: 
The fiddlers trembled as he looked around. 
For fear of some false note’s detected flaw. 
The “prima-donna’s”’ tuneful heart would bound, 
Dreading the deep damnation of his “‘bah!’ 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wish’d him five fathoms under the Rialto. 


Yet, Raucocanti in “Don Juan” spoke 
of “the bass, the beast can only bellow.” 


sings or 





MOZART’S VIOLIN FOUND. 


Discovered in Salzburg, the Composer’s 
Birthplace. 

SALzBuRG, Aug. 20.—Musical circles here, 
Mozart’s birthplace, are much excited over 
the discovery of the famous musician’s con- 
cert violin. It was always supposed that 
the instrument had been sold in England, 
but it has now been discovered in the pos- 
session of a country schoolmaster, Franz 
Josef Lenk, at Schoerfling, Upper Austria. 

There appears to be no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the violin. From letters 
and other documentary evidence it appears 
that Mozart’s sister, Maria Sonnenburg, 
received it from her brother. She sold it to 
a Government official named Tressel, whose 
daughter was a talented musician. She 
died, however, and her father sold the violin 
and other musical effects to Adalbert Lenk, 
the father of the present owner. This was 
in 1829. The instrument is not made after 
the pattern of the celebrated Steiner violin, 
but like the Amati violin. On the inside is 
inscribed “Jakobus Steiner in Absam prope 
Venipontum, 16509.” 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1906. 


Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism, 


The New York Symphony Orchestra has 
issued its preliminary announcement for the 
coming season, which will open on Satur- 
day evening, November 3. There are to 
be eight Saturday evening concerts, and 
eight Sunday afternoon concerts, all under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. Among 
the soloists announced so far are Josef 
Lhevinne, Moriz Rosenthal, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Mme. Gadski and Leo 
Schulz. Ysaye is also announced, but as 
he has decided not to come to this coun- 
try someone else will probably be substi- 
tuted, perhaps Cesar Thomson. New 
York’s musical season begins rather late, 
especially when conipared to that of Lon- 
ion, which opens to-day, August 18, but 
the general quality of our concerts and 
recitals is far higher than that of the Eng- 
lish metropolis, so that we lose nothing 
by the comparative shortness of our season, 
in which Mr. Damrosch’s fine organization 
plays a prominent part. 


THE PICTURE OF BONCI. 

It is seldom that Musica, America blows 
its own trumpet, but it has a legitimate 
excuse for a little exultation in connection 
with the likeness of Alessandro Bonci, 
printed on the first page of this week’s 
issue. It is the first reproduction of a 
photograph of Caruso’s great rival to be 
published in the United States. 

When Bonci’s engagement was first an- 
nounced by Oscar Hammerstein, every 
newspaper in the United States interested in 
music, sought high and low for a photo 
graph of the noted tenor—but in vain. All 
that could be obtained was a picture printed 
in an Italian illustrated paper which Mt 
SICAL AMERICA, as well as a number of 
daily papers reproduced. For some reason, 
unknown as yet, neither Mr. Hammerstein 
nor anybody else was able to get a photo 
graph, and the one reproduced in this issue 
is absolutely the first likeness of Bonci, 
published in the United States, to do him 
justice. 


Another point upon which Musica 


MUSICAL 


\ MERICA remarkab!> 
frequency with which the daily papers of 


the United States reproduce its news an‘ 


prides itself is the 


articles, in most cases giving credit to thi 
paper. The name of MustcaL AMERICA 15 
mentioned in the daily napers of the United 
States one hundred times where those of 
its alleged musical contemporaries are not 
mentioned once. Anyone doubting this 
statement is cordially invited to inspect th: 
huge scrap-book of such “mentions,” now 


in the possession of this paper. 


AN OBJECT LESSON, 


In another column of this week’s issue 
of Musica AMERICA is reprinted an arti 
cle from the London “Telegraph” relating 
to the remarkable development of music 
among the English middle classes. <Ac- 
cording to the “Telegraph,” the development 
has grown into a craving for good music, 
with what is known as popular music trail- 
ing far behind. The London paper calls 
attention also to the fact that band con- 
certs have taken a firm hold throughout 
Britain and that the music rendered in the 
The “Tele- 


graph” assigns as a reason for the growth 


parks is of a very high order. 


of the popularity of good music, the cheap- 
ness of and the recent reduction in prices 
of admission. 

This simply bears out the argument made 
repeatedly by Musicat America that good 
music will never become popular unless 
it is within the reach of the great middle 
class, which cannot afford to pay $2 or $3 
for a seat. The argument that in cheap- 
ening admission prices, you cheapen music 
is utterly fallacious. Really good music can 
only be of benefit to humanity if it can be 
heard by the masses, and surely putting it 
within the reach of the pocketbooks of the 
middle classes is not cheapening music nor 
artists. 

Surely artists like Lhevinne, Rosenthal, 
Petschnikoff and others would still remain 
the great artists they are, even if they 
played to 10,000 people at 10 cents a head 
It is an unfortunate thing that money plays 
so important a part in the music world of 
to-day. It comes first in the consideration 
of those who should consider music and 
music alone, and when an effort is made 
to popularize the best there is in music, 
then the cry is raised—not that the artist 
or the manager needs the money—but that 
art is being cheapened. 

The sooner the purveyors of music real- 
ize that their greatest source. of income is 
from the tremendous mass of middle-class 
people who would gladly pay a moderate 
price, and not the few rich ones—the sooner 
will good. music be put on a sound finan- 
cial basis. This statement, which seemingly 
contradicts the previous paragraph, is, yet 
Artists 
and managers must live, and when they 


in keeping with common sense. 


realize that a thousand auditors at $1 each, 
are better than two hundred at $3 each, then 
they will have reached the conclusion, 
which, if materialized, will be of benefit 


to them and to music. 


MUSICAL NOVELS, 

An epidemic of so-called musical novels 
has spread with tremendous rapidity among 
professionals and amateurs in literature, 
and a deluge of this type of alleged novel 
threatens to overwhelm the common sens¢ 
of the reading public—which sometimes dis- 
Musical 
novels—or to be more correct, novels hav 


criminates, but oftenest does not. 


ing musicians or musical plots for their 
principal themes—are not new by any 


means. “Consuelo,” by George Sand, is 
probably the greatest of these, and yet des 
pite the brilliancy of the woman who wrote 
it, it suffers from the same complaint as 
practically all of its successors since then— 
an exaltation akin to hysteria 

Why is it that the 
otherwise sane and well-balanced, writes 


a musical novel, he or she grows hysterical 


moment an author 


and indites stuff having the consistency of 


mush, and the sense of a two-weeks’-old 


kitten? Up to now, no human being has 


AMERICA 

een portrayed in a musical novel. They 
are all abnormal men and women, wildly 
excitable, irrational—doing things which 
sane people would never dream of doing, 
and behaving more or less assininely. Why 
this should be is difficult to say. Of course, 
a great many of these musical novels are 
written by tyros, whose apprenticeship to 
literature has been brief and who are car- 
ried away by an excess of what they think 
is feeling, but which is in reality over- 
wrought nerves. Instead of depicting real 
musicians, they exalt them into gods, or, if 
they do not do that, they portray them as 
something very much akin to plain every- 
day lunatics, 

It is a pity that music and musicians 
must be prostituted to make a literary hol- 
iday—not for those who read good books, 
but for those who devour all the rubbish 
which verbose authors and short-sighted 
publishers throw upon the market. There 
was a time when F. Marion Crawford gave 
promise of some day writing a great Amer- 
ican novel and that it might contain a mu- 
sician for its central figure, but since he 
has turned himself into a literary machine 
whose annual output is measured by the 
hundreds and thousands of words, there is 
little hope that a real musical novel will 
be written in the near future. 





AN AMERICAN CHORUS. 

At last the American singer has come 
into his own and has been recognized by 
the operatic impresario—in this case, Oscar 
Hammerstein. To all intents and purposes, 
the chorus to be heard next season at the 
Manhattan Opera House will be American, 
by birth and fully seventy-five per cent. 
American by training. 

Not only that, but the chorus he has 
gathered, numbering about one hundred, 
is “green,” so far as their operatic training 
or chorus experience is concerned. But 
from all accounts, it will prove the best 
operatic chorus ever heard in this country, 
if not in the world. 

To begin, the men and women constitut- 
ing it are young, intensely ambitious and 
willing to learn. They have fresh voices, 
unstrained by long seasons of operatic work 
and are untrammeled by tradition. And, 
what is perhaps best of all, the members of 
the chorus possess the aptitude, the intelli- 
gence and the quickness of the typical 
American, and this means a great deal in 
every way. , 

It is rather astonishing that we should be 
surprised that Americans were selected for 
a grand opera chorus, though it has been 
an unwritten law in the operatic world that 
the chorus must consist of German, Italian 
and French singers solely. Mr. Hammer 
stein, who is no respector of traditions, 
Reputa 
tions count for nothing with him and he 


went about it in the right way. 


selected the best voices, irrespective of 
“pull” or influence. The result has been 
gratifying in the extreme, and according to 
him, he has found a number of remarkav]y 
fine voices, although this is not surprising 
either, for many of the choristers have been 
soloists in the most prominent churches 
in America. 

This innovation on the part of Mr. Ham 
merstein may be the beginning of a new era 
for the American singer and may result in 
some day having an opera company of na- 
tive artists whose work will probably be as 
good, if not better, than that of the im- 
ported song birds. 


Fritzi Scheff at Her Toilet. 


Fritzi Scheff with three maids—one German, one Frene! 
and one Irish and a white French poodle were passengers 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm IIl.—News Item.) 


“Venez, depechez-vous, Celeste, 
I’m in a hurry to get dressed, 
Arrah now, Bridget, fetch me shoes : 
There’s not a minute more to lose 
Ach, Gretchen, liebchen, vat iss that 
You've gone and didded to my hat ? 
Celeste, serrez mon corset vite 
Or I'll look frightful on the street. 
Faith, Bridget, wearer of the green, 
sutton my waist up, mavourneen. 
So, donnerwetter, Gretchen, yump 
And put my foot into that pump, 
My gloves and parasol? C’est fait. 
I thought you girls would take all day.” 

C. E. Taylorin the Washington * Post 
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PERSONALITIES. 





ANDRE MESSAGER 


Messager.—André Messager has com- 
posed a new opera founded by Robert de 
Flers and Gaston de Caillavet on Alfred 
de Musset’s. “Le Chandelier,” which will 
be produced at the Paris Opéra Comique 
during the forthcoming season. 


Patti.—Adelina Patti has returned to 
Paris from a visit to Mont-Dore. 


Von Doenhoff.—Helen Von Doenhoff 
and her son, Albert, are at Schroon Lake, 
in the Adirondacks. 


Alves.—Mrs. Carl Alves and Corrinne 
Welsh were the main attractions at a mu- 
sicale given recently in Leipsig. 

Maconda.—Charlotte Maconda is visit- 
ing her sister at Atlantic City, after a hol- 
iday in the Adirondacks. 


Clark.—Charles W. Clark, the American 
barytone, gave two successful song re- 
citals at the Casino in Dieppe, on August 
13 and I5. 


Cheatham.—Kitty Cheatham, who is 
noted for her musicales for children, has 
returned from London, after a_ season 
crowned with success. 


Ziegfeld. - Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College, has 
returned to Chicago from Atlantic City, 
after a brief vacation. 

Verlet.—Alice Verlet of the Paris 
Opera, who is considered one of the great- 
est of the younger sopranos, is singing at 
Ostend, and has scored great success. 


Campanini.—Cleofante Campanini has 
been invited to conduct a series of per- 
formances of “Madame _ Butterfly” at 


Lucca, Italy, the birthplace of Puccini 


Campanari.—Leandro Campanari, who 
will act as conductor at the Manhattan 
Opera House next season, is spending his 
holidays at Monmouth Inn, Spring Lake, 
N. J. 


Albani.—Mme. Albani, who has been a 
prima donna for forty years, has recon 
sidered her determination to retire, and 
will make a concert tour of Australia next 
season. 


Boito.—Arrigo Boito, the composer of 
“Mefistofele” has been at work for more 
than thirty years on an opera of which 
“Nero” is the subject, and it is not yet 
completed. 

Puccini.—Puccini is so delighted with 
the reception of “Madame Butterfly” by 
London, that he has promised to have his 
new opera produced at Covent Garden for 
the first time. 


Calve—Mme. Calvé has accepted an 
opera, “Hippolyte Courronné,” libretto by 
Jules Bois and music by Isidore de Lara 
It will be produced at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, next season. 

Huneker.—Diana Huneker, sister of the 
critic and writer, James Huneker, has been 
engaged by William A. Brady as a member 
of the company to support Grace George 
this fall. She has had some experience in 
amateur theatricals in Philadelphia. 

Eddy.— Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy re- 
turned to New York city on August 18, 
after a delightful honeymoon spent in ‘the 
Thousand Islands and at Saratoga Springs. 
They are now at home at No. 65 Central 
Park West, where they will remain until 
October 1, when they will go to house- 
keeping in the “Wilmington,” Broadway 
and 97th street. 


Hahn.—On August 14, at Salzburg, Aus- 


tria, in honor of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the immortal Mozart 
was celebrated [The first of the series of 


performances was “Don Giovanni,” con 
ducted by Reynaldo Hahn, with Lillie Leh- 
mann, Geraldine Farrar and Gadski in the 
cast, before an enthusiastic house which 
had been “sold out” ever since March |! 
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UNITED SINGERS IN 
ANNUAL SANGERFEST 


TWELVE HUNDRED CHORISTERS TO 
COMPETE THIS WEEK IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chief Contest to Be Between Six Hundred on 
Each Side—Other Competitions Also Scheduled. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 20—The United 
Singers of Philadelphia will hold their an- 
nual Sangerfest on August 25-27 at Wash- 
Twenty-sixth street and Al- 
legheny avenue. Edmund Wolseiffer, the 


president of the United Singers, will open 
the festival with an address. Great prepar- 
ations are being made by the executive 
committee to eclipse all previous festivals 
of this kind, and a number of new feat- 
ures will be introduced of a most attrac- 
tive nature. The organization consists of 
1.200 singers, who will take sides in a 
unique singing contest. 

One half, under the leadership of Her- 
man G. Kumme, will sing against the 
other six hundred, who will be led by 
Emil F. Ulrich, and a board of judges will 
decide which is the superior body, and 
award a prize to the leader of the vic- 
torious side. Seven of the single societies 
have been designated by lot, and will do 
individual prize-singing. Four prizes, con- 
sisting of magnificent silver goblets, will be 
presented to the four societies having the 
highest averages. The seven competing so- 


led by Julius 


ington Park, 


cieties are the Liederverein, 
Kumme; Franklin Sangerbund, led by Otto 
Roth; Schiller Mannerchor, led by August 


Zuschse; Kreuznacher Sangerbund, led by 
J. B. Meyer; Orpheus, led by Otto 
Wenzel; Mannerchor, led by J. W. 
Jost, and Humor, led by Hans Thiem. 

There will also be three cash prizes of 
$so, $30 and $20, awarded to the three 
organizations erecting the finest head- 
quarters on the grounds. There are thirty- 
five single societies composing the United 
Singers, who all have the privilege of en- 
tering into this contest, though any outside 
club or organization of good standing may 
also establish headquarters on the grounds 
and compete for the prizes 

The thirty-five 
United Singers are: 
Arion, Beethoven, 
Concordia Mannerchor, 


comprising the 

Aurora, Allemania, 
Columbia, Concordia, 
Fairmount Lieder- 


societies 


tafel, Franklin Sangerbund, Franklinville 
Mannerchor, Germantown Liedertafel, 
Germantown Mannerchor, Harmonie, Her- 


Junger Mannerchor, 
Kreuznacher, Liederhain, Lied- 
Mannerchor, Moz- 
Philadelphia _Man- 


mann Sons, Humor, 
Karpathen, 
erkranz, Liederverein, 
art Harmonie, North 
nerchor, Orpheus, Pfaelzer Harmonie, 
Quartette Club, Sangerkreis, Rising Sun 
Gesangverein, Saxonia, Schiller Manner- 
chor, Schweizer Mannerchor, Teutonia, 
West Philadelphia Mannerchor and West 
Philadelphia Fidelio. 





Weingartner Praises Singer. 


Paris, Aug. 20.—‘“If Beethoven had only 
seen you,” exclaimed Felix Weingartner to 
Jenny Passama, the diva at the opera, “he 
would have cursed again the deafness that 
prevented him from hearing you; and if by 
a miracle he had heard you he would have 
died of joy.” Weingartner picked Mme 
Passama from all the troupe to lead in the 
“Toy Song” of Beethoven’s Ninth Sympho- 


ny. 
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“[ was thinking of learning to play on 
the cornet.” 

“Do you 
enough ?” 


think wind is good 


your 


“O! I can blow it without any trouble.” 
“That’s all right; but I mean do you 
think you could outrun any pursuer?” 
Philadelphia “Press.” 
* * * 


teacher has started the un- 
learning her first 


‘The music 
dertaker’s little girl 
piece . 

“Do tell! 

‘Waiting 


What is it?” 
at the Church.’ 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Rossini and Berlioz- A Comparison 





Emile Olivier, former premier under 
Napoleon III, and through his wife, son- 
in-law of Liszt and brother-in-law of Frau 
Cosima Wagner, in his admirable “History 
of the Liberal Empire” dedicates the fol- 
lowing pages to Rossini and Berlioz: 

“Rossini and Berlioz, who during their 
lifetime had, as it were, ignored and passed 
each other without celebrating that love 
feast in genius which sometimes unites 
great contemporaries like brothers, were 
brought nearer to one another by death. 
Rossini never hated Berlioz, no more than 
anybody else. Berlioz, on the contrary, at 
times conceived so violent a hatred for 
Rossini to regret even that he could not 
destroy the theatres in which his operas 
were being performed. He once said to 
Taine: 

“*T detest Rossini, I. despise him and I 
am glad of it. His talent is nothing but 
art, he is an epicurean.’ Fortunately for 
the reputation of his judgment, he said 


when referring to ‘Guillaume Tell’: ‘I was 
obliged to quit the auditorium so_ violent 
was the throbbing of my heart. At the 


chorus I nearly fainted.’ When speaking 
of the men through whom music was re- 
vealed to him, he placed Rossini between 
Beethoven and Weber. 

“Rossinis handsome face bore an ex- 
pression of olympic calm and I would al- 
most say wut ‘pose’—although there never 
was anything in him that resembled it 
and of which one felt the majesty. He 
was said to be selfish, yet he was good 
and like Michelangelo did not seek glory 
first, but the means to find bread for his 
beloved, yet poor parents. I once asked 
him: ‘Maestro. what do you think of the 
new music?’ “They are more learned than 
we are,’ he replied, ‘but we used to write 
more with this,’ pointing to his heart. 
Where, indeed, if not in his heart, had he 
found the complaint of Desdemona, the 
cry of filial despair of Arnold, the effusion 
of the ‘Inflammatus’? He never spoke 
much of himself. He was said to be skep- 
tical and lazy, vet he believed in all that is 
great, in God and his country; no mind 
was more constantly active, more on the 
alert for everything, so capable to accom 
plish successfully an operation at the Ex 
change as well as the score of an opera. 
He was like a vase filling drop by drop 
with the dew of starry nights and, being 
too full, overflowed naturally. 

“Berlioz was very different. He was a 
volcano in perpetual ebullition, even if not 
in eruption. Ovcr his expressive and fing 
head, crowned by hair that seemed to 
challenge heaven, floated the tragical re 
flection of a soul consumed -by an un 
quenchable fire. He lived in a continual 
frenzy, originatine in the struggle with 
his father who opposed his vocation by 
starving him. Music was the only one of 
his mistresses that had not to suffer from 
his transports and inconstancy. He loved 
his son only after abusing him for a long 
time. His wit had no smile, it was all sar 
casm. His writings and especially his 
‘Mémoires’ obtained for him a place 
authors as did his scores among musicians 

“The destiny of the two artists was as 
different as their characters. Rossini had 
rapidly acquired a certain fortune; success 

‘ame to him li from the very first, and 
ie seemed to be its pet. He lacked not 
slanderers and even had some violent ones 
When justice had not been done to ‘Guil 
laume Tell’ he did not complain; he kept 


silence and only sang the ‘Stabat Mater.’ to 
prove that ‘Guillaume Tell’ might have 
more than one counterpart. Glory, that he 


after him. He lived to see 
His statue was erected 


disdained, ran 
his own apotheosis 


DUKE TO WED SINGER. 


Ludwig of Bavaria to Contract Another 
Morganatic Marriage. 


Municu, Aug. 21.—At the age of seven- 
ty-five Duke Ludwig of Bavaria is about to 
take a third morganatic wife. The lady of 
his choice is a pretty young opera singer, 
Fraulein Tordek, who appears at the Mu- 
nich Royal Opera House. 

Before the venerable Duke can marry 
again he has to obtain the Prince Regent's 
permission to divorce his present wife. An 
tonie Barth, whom he married morganatic 
ally in 1892. 

The Duke has had a pe nchant for mor- 
ganatic marriages since 1859, when he mar- 
ried Henriette Mendel, who was created 
Barone ss von Wallersee She died in 18or. 
leaving a daughter. His freedom in matri 
monial matters has cost Duke 
proud position of head of the 
line of Bavaria, which he ren 
favor of his younger brother, Karl. 


regal ducal 
unced in 


amone 


Ludwig the 


in his native town and in the peristyle of 
the Opera in Paris. Celebrities consid- 
ered it a favor to be admitted to his draw- 
ing-room in Chaussée d’Antin. He never 
met you but he had a pleasant word for 
you. If you were young: ‘Come vanno gli 
amori.’ For. narrow-minded society peo- 
ple he had mockery; to flatterers of a cer- 
tain kind he answered by praising the 
beauty of macaroni and his culinary tal- 
ents; but if he thought you capable of 
serious conversation, his tone would 
change. 

“Berlioz, on the contrary, struggled a 
long time with the narrowness of material 
life. He always possessed fervent friends, 
first of all Liszt; my friend Lecourt, who 
travelled three 
mail-coach to attend the first performance 
of ‘Benvenuto’ and left again next day; 
the miserly Pagannini, who sent him 20,000 
francs after hearing ‘Harold’; but he met 
with a much greater number of inflexible 
adversaries. A music critic of the ‘Revue 
des Deux Mondes’ at that time pronounced 
Berlioz’s work to be nothing more than a 
childish and noisy chaos of incapacity. 
While Germany and Russia and even Paris 
applauded Berlioz in concerts, the Opera 
remained closed to him. The _ pedestal 
of the statues that are being erected to his 
memory might be composed of the stones 
of disappointment that were not spared 
him during his life. 

“The work of the two artists does not 
differ less than their character and their 
destiny. Rossini is the god of melody and 
the son of Mozart: he more particularly 
created emotion by means of the human 
voice and when he had drawn from it all 
the expression and charm it could con- 
tain, he created those admirable ensembles 
in which it multiplied, expanded and _ at- 
tained sublime sonorousness. He did not 
disdain the help of orchestra, it should 
sustain and not drown the voice. Berlioz 
also understood in a masterly way how to 
wring from human voice its cry, tears, 
longings and emotions, and none of Ros- 
sinis most moving ditties surpass the 
magic of the septuor of the ‘Troyens.’ But 
if his melody touches, it does not cheer. 
It is in his symphonies and overtures that 
he is quite himself, really creating and 
original 

“Rossini’s end was not so happy as had 
been his life. Death was rendered painful 
to him through great suffering, Like every 
good Italian he sent for a priest and said: 
‘People wanted to make a skeptic of me; 
let them know that I am happy to die as a 
good Catholic.” His last word was his 
wife’s name. By his last will he founded 
in Paris, exclusively for French artists, two 
prizes of 3,000 francs, each to be awarded 
every year to the author of a religious or 
lyric composition and to the author of the 


words with which the music must be in 
perfect concordance. 
“Berlioz’s end was more painful yet 


The public was beginning to understand 
and admire him, and glory’s first rays were 
illumining his brow. However, in and 
around him every thing was darkening. 
He broke with Liszt, the friend of sad 
days, and was smitten by the death of that 
child he had finished by loving passionately 
He at times would call out: ‘Oh! but if | 
did not possess you!’ and suddenly he had 
him no more. From that moment his life 
dragged along, without consolation in the 
horrible tortures of stomach trouble. 


Reyers, his disciple and friend kept watch 
by his bedside during the night of his 
agony. He asked him what he could do 


to sooth his pain 
“*T don’t care!’ 
wered and these 


(ca mest égal!) he ans 
were his last words.” 


JENNY LIND’S SON 
HONORED BY BRITAIN 


Is Made the Chancery Registrar of 
Royal Courts of Justice. 


Lonpon, Aug. 20.—The fact that W. R. 
Goldschmidt has just been appointed Chan 
Royal C yurts of Jus 


cery Re ‘oistrar of the 
f rland recalls an interesting ro 


tice of Eng 
nance. There are not perhaps many per 
sons who know he is a son of the famous 
songstress of the last century, Jenny Lind, 
nor is it perhaps widely known outside the 
family circle that his father, Otto Gold 
schmidt, will on Tuesday enter on his sev 
enty-eighth birthday 

It is just a little more than half a cen 
tury since the famous musical professor a: 


companied by the Swedish Nightingale on 
her tour of the United States — fell in 
love with her in the course of her successful 
enca ‘ r? nf 


DAVID BISPHAM 





days and three nights in a 
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MUSICIAN COLLECTS 
OLD INSTRUMENTS 


MORRIS STEINERT OF NEW HAVEN 
BRINGS CURIOSITIES FROM 
EUROPE. 


Specimens of the Clavicytherium, Clavichord, 
Spinet and Harpsichord Found in Italy and 
Spain Being Restored—QOne Belonged to Pope 
Gregory XIll. 

NEW 


lection of 


Aug. 20.- \ col- 


instruments of 


HAVEN, CONN., 


ancient musical 


types now archaic will be made to vibrate 


. -» . - 
with sounds foreign to the ears of modern 
generations, if the confident hopes of Mor- 
veteran 


ris Steinert, an experienced and 


musician of this city, are realized. 

once the property of 
Pope Gregory XIII, and probably made for 
his predecessor, several other instruments 
of a similar character used by the monks 
of Italy, a clavichord that once was the 
adornment of the salon of an Italian grand 
duchess, these and others are the fruits 
of a long and painstaking search in Italy 
and Spain recently completed by Mr. Stein- 
ert, who several years ago donated to Yale 
University a collection of ancient musical 
instruments cited by the university as 
among its treasures 

Mr. Steinert’s more recent acquisitions 
are even more ancient, interesting and 
valuable, but they have not yet been placed 
on public exhibition. 

The rarest and most interesting of all 
keyboard instruments is the clavicytherium. 
It is an upright harpsichord or spinet. An 
instrument of that kind was mentioned in 
the inventory of musical instruments owned 
by Henry VIII, who was born in 149 
Another instrument in the collection, prob- 
ably made at the end of the fifteenth or 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
having only two octaves, is remarkable for 
its beautiful shape and artistic painting. It 
is adorned with the papal crest and was in 
the possession of Pope Gregory XIII, who 
ascended the throne in 1572. 

Mr. Steinert’s collection ‘also contains a 
double spinet by Hans Ruckers, the elder 
a harpsichord by Antonius Baffo, dated 
1581, and similar to that in the Kensington 
Museum, and many interesting specimens 
of clavichords and other instruments of the 
early period before the invention of the 
pianoforte. He is now at work restoring 
them 


FLORA WILSON TO 
SING IN OPERA 


Daughter of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Studying in 
Paris. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 21.—lIt is understood 
in society circles that Flora Wilson, daugh- 
Wilson, 


as a career 


A clavicytherium, 








ter of Secretary of Agriculture 
tends to adopt the operatic stage 
when she returns to this country. 

Miss Wilson has been in Paris for two 
years studying singing and acting. She has 

pleasing soprano voice. Her friends here 
declare she has been studying seriously and 
has mastered the soprano roles of several 
famous operas. 

One of these is Marguerite in “Faust.” 
It is especially suited to her voice and char 
acteristics. She has sung selections from 
the part many times in Paris, also during 
her visits to England and Scotland, the 
birthplace of Secretary Wilson, and has 
always met with success 

Miss Wilson is the third of the “Cabi 
who have been studying in Paris 
The other two are the daughters of Sec 
retary of the Treasury Shaw, the younger 
of whom preferred to spend last winter in 
Paris studying languages rather than make 
the social début which would have been 
hers had she remained in Washington, 


net girls” 


A New Work by Jan Sibelius. 
CoLocne, Aug. 20.—Jan Sibelius has just 
completed a new symphonic poem based 
upon a Finnish folk-legend. It will be 
given its first performance in this city in 
the autumn under Fritz Steinbach’s direc 
tion 


Conrad Ansorge in Argentina. 


Bertin. Aug. 20.—Conrad Ansorge, the 


noted pianist, is on his way to Buenos 
Avres. where he will give a series of con- 
certs. He will remain in South America 
until the he ginning of November 


Loudon G. Charlton 


Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
EVERETT PIANO VSED 
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COUNTESS OF LIMERICK 
TO VISIT AMERICA 


TALENTED IRISH . BEAUTY WILL 
TOUR NEXT SEASON AS CON- 
CERT PIANISTE. 








Popular Abroad, She is The Fortunate Possessor 
u of Beauty, Talent and Kindness of Heart—Her 
First Concert to be Given for Charity. 
Lonpon, Aug 21.—The beautiful Count- 
ess of Limerick, a perfect type of Irish 
beauty, is to visit America next season, 
not to exploit her personal charms, but to 
win fresh laurels by her piano playing. 
Lady Limerick is known in Europe for 
her goodness of heart: she has gathered 
more than forty-five thousand dollars for 
charity by her playing. Her proposed 
tour of America will probably embrace a 
series of thirty concerts. | 
Satisfying as is her interpretation of 
Chopin, and the music of Russia and Hun- 
gary, she excels in a like degree in her 
rendition of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 





MUSIC STUDENT DIES 
A HERO’S DEATH 


Saves Girl From Drowning. and Sinks 
While Rescuing a 





Second. 
SoutH Haven, Micu., Aug. 18.—Stephen 
Kostka, Chicago music. student, was 


drowned in the sight of hundreds of per- 
sons at Virginia Beach, last Tuesday, while 


saving two Chicago girls from death. The 
girls had gone out into the lake for a con- 
siderable distance, finally reaching a point 
known as the second bar. Suddenly they 
screamed, having gone beyond their depth. 

Kostka, who was employed as a piano 
player in the Virginia Beach hotel, to gain 
funds for his education, was in the shallow 
water, and plunged after the girls. 

He assisted one girl to the shore, 
seized a life preserver, and started for the 
other. Meantime she had reached shallow 
water, but was scarcely out of danger, 
when suddenly Kostka sank within a few 
feet of the girl. His body was recovered 
subsequently. 
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ceptional facilities for students, 


Every department under special masters. 


demand as teachers and musicians. 
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Ole Bull : 





An Appreciation 
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Ole Bull was one of the most striking 
figures on the concert stage of forty years 
ago. With the fire of genius in his veins, 
a richly poetic fancy, above all, a warm 
human sympathy, he could run at will the 
whole gamut ot human emotions. Joachim 
once said: “No artist in our time has 
possessed Ole Bull’s poetic power.” His 
playing, measured by present-day stand- 
aras, was not of high artistic excellence— 
modern critics wouid have called him a 
trickster—but his startling tecnnical feats 
and sentimental rhapsodizing over simple 
folksongs won him more widespread pop- 
ularity than he would have gained by de- 
votion to purer art ideals. 

Born in Bergen in 1810, he was a typical 
Norseman—ot athletic build, an impres- 
sionable mind imbued with the lore ot 
the North, and an all-dominating love of 


country. From childhood up he was prac- 
tically self-taught as he invariably out- 
distanced his teachers. His fathers am- 


bition for him was the church, however, 
and to this end a private tutor was en- 
gaged who forbade his touching the violin, 
and who used to rout him out of bed at 4 
o’clock in the morning to study, a course 
of action that led to decisive blows be- 
tween them. The boy was then sent io 
the University of Christiania, but he 
failed to pass the entrance examinations. 
This led to his drifting into music pro- 
fessionally, and it was probably from hear- 
ing Paganini that he received the great- 
est stimulus to make himself the powerful 
player he became. ‘ 

When twenty-one he went to Paris, 
where he drank to the dregs the cup otf 
poverty, sickness and misfortune, at one 
time barely escaping a suicide’s grave. At 
length, however, a successful public ap- 
pearance turned the tide. He then went 
to Milan and it was there not long after 
that he leaped into fame in a night. A 
violinist engaged for a concert failed at 
the last moment to appear. The manager 
was in despair, when Rossini’s wife sug- 
gested that he try a young player whose 
practicing had frequently attracted her at- 
tention. Young Bull was promptly sent 
for, rushed from his bed to the theatre 
and sent out to play without being allowed 
time to eat anything. The furore he cre 
ated was such that he was drawn home in 
a carriage by the excited populace amid 
the hilarity of a torchlight procession. 
With this began his triumphal tours 
through Europe. 





OLE BULL 


His first American tour, in 1843, was a 
brilliant success, but the second was nota- 
ble rather for its downs than ups. He had 
his priceless Amati stolen, caught yellow 
fever, fell victim to a huge swindle in con- 
nection with establishing a Norwegian col- 
ony in Ohio, finally, taken ill while on a 
Western trip, he was left by his manager 
to fate and the charity of farmers. For 
months he lay ill in the little farmhouse 
on the prairie, and for years thereafter 
he had to combat continued misfortune. 
But as his health began to improve he 
gradually regained his footing financially 
and artistically, managing in the long run 
to accumulate a snug fortune in the land 
where his popularity ran highest. 

In 1880 he turned his face for the last 
time to his beloved Norway, and in Au- 
gust of that year he passed away at his 
summer home near Bergen. His first wife 
was a Frenchwoman; after her death he 
married Sara Thorpe of Madison, Wis., 
who still survives him. 

The accompanying picture is a repro- 
duction of a photograph in the possession 
of Victor Flechter, the New York con- 
noisseur of old violins. L. J. B. 


New England 


1853 


CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


Term opens 
September 20, 1906 


Boston, Mass. 
George W. Chadwick, Director 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New England 
Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in experience, and it is 
everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school in America. 
its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer ex- 
Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, 
it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 


The student’s capacity sets the only limitation to his 
progress, The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are in much 
Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. For partic- 
ulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


Its complete organization, 


‘**ROSE MAIDEN ” WELL SUNG. 





Performance of the Cantata 
Pleases Cumberland, Md. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., Aug. 17.—A specially 
fine performance of the cantata, “The Rose 
Maiden,” was given at the Chautauqua in 
this city yesterday, under the direction of 
Richard Harris, of Frostburg, with a cho- 
rus of 250 voices. 

Mrs. Wm. Dyre McCurdy, soprano, sang 
the role of Rosenbloom with great sweet- 
ness, while William L. Morgan, barytone, 
told the story of Spring effectively. The 
other soloists, who both did good work, 
were Belle Carpenter Henney, contralto, 
and W. D. McFarland, tenor. 


DIES SINGING “MAGIC FLUTE.”’’ 


Clever 








Hjalmar L. Clausen, Cast for Papagena, 
Expires as Did Mozart. 


Singing the rdéle of Papagena in Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” in which he was to appear 
in the fall, as he lay ill in bed of typhoid 
fever, Hjalmar L. Clausen, a_ barytone 
singer, died on August 16 in his home, 
No. 1476 Fifty-ninth street, Borough Park, 
Brooklyn. He was cast to sing the role 
in a presentation to be given by the Allied 
Arts Association, of which he was a prom- 
inent member, and for weeks had been re- 
hearsing. 

Like Mozart, Clausen’s last words were: 
“Oh, that I could hear once again my magic 
flute.” 

Clausen’s death is the second of the 
prominent members of the association who 
were to appear in the presentation of the 
opera. Chester Lowe died one month ago. 





Song Recital at Lenox. 


Lenox, MaAss., Aug. 18—More than one 
hundred of the villa owners went over to 
Windy Side, Mrs. Richard C. Greenleaf’s 
country house, yesterday morning, for a 
song and violin recital given by Samuel 





Grinsom of London, assisted by Edith 
Cavanaugh and Dion Kennedy. 
Queen’s Prize for Harpist. 
Brussets, Aug. 21.—In the class for 


harp at the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Heloise I. Keating, of Toronto, won the 
Queen of Belgium’s prize, the highest 
award in the conservatory for this instru- 
ment. Miss Keating has spent nearly five 
years abroad under the tuition of Merloo. 
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NEW BOOK ABOUT 
WAGNER PUBLISHED 


More Light Thrown on Composer’s Fail- 
ure to Have Theatre Built in 
Munich. 


Hamburc, Aug. 13.—It is well known 
that forty years ago Munich was chosen by 
Wagner as the city in which the theatre 
for the performances of the “Ring” cycle 
should be built. Owing to his enemies’ 
machinations against him at court, how- 
ever, he was forced to leave that city. 

A book has just been published, entitled 
“Gottfried Semper und Richard Wagner,’ 
by Manfred Semper, which discloses the 
fact that other forces also contributed to 
the defeat of his project. For it seems that 
Semper, the architect engaged, conceived 
the plan of building a temporary theatre in 
the central hall of the Glaspalast, with an 
imposing foyer on one side and a large ban- 
queting hall on the other. In view of the 
importance of the Glaspalast to the art life 
of Munich the prospect of having it spoiled 
as an art gallery met with howls of dis- 
approval from a section of the public with 
which Wagner had not come in contact. 

The result was that the painters and 
sculptors now arrayed themselves against 
him, endorsing the party that declared his 
influence over young King Ludwig unde- 
sirable. 

The new book contains much authentic 
information concerning this period of his 
life. 





NOT A STRADIVARIUS. 


Suit to Recover Its Price, $4,000, Pend- 
ing in Court. 

Syracuse, Aug. 21.—David S. Costello, 
who went to London a month ago on legal 
business and who found occasion to visit 
other places in Europe, returned home Sat- 
urday evening, 

Mr. Costello went to London in the in- 
terest of the Hey estate, the question in- 
volved being the genuineness of a violin 
sold by the late George W. Hey to a man in 
Philadelphia for $4,000. Hey represented 
the violin as a Stradivarius. Lh Ae 

The purchaser, after having the violin in 
his possession, decided it was not a Stradi- 
varius and sued for recovery of the money 
paid. The matter was referred for the 
plaintiff to English experts, who  pro- 
nounced the violin one made by Chanout of 
Paris and not a Stradivarius. The evidence 
of the experts will be submitted to Judge 
W. Ray in the December term of the United 
States Court in this city. The violin was 
brought back from London and will again 
be in evidence at the trial in December. 





Saslavsky Visits Spokane. 

SpoKANE, Aug. 21.—Alexander Saslav- 
sky, concert master of the New York 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, has come 
to Spokane to visit his friend, Eugene 
Bernstein, the Russian pianist, who is 
passing the summer here. Assisted by 
a flautist, who is expected from 
or New York the two musicians will 
give a series of chamber concerts in 
Spokane in September, Mr. Saslavsky 
having direction also of the opening con- 
cert of the Wagner Club next month, 
when Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata” 
will be presented. 
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She—“I have been forbidden to sing.” 
He—‘“Doctor or neighbors?” 


S. C. Bennett 
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Summer Term 
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Mrs, Jeannette M. Thurber, Pres'’t. 
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The 22nd scholastic year begins September Ist. 
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The Arthur Nikisch of To-Day 


The Arthur Nikisch of to-day is in many 
respects a new Nikisch as compared with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s former 
conductor whom Bostonians criticized as 
“cold.” No better description could be 
found of him as he is, as man and con- 
ductor, than in an article written about him 
by E. A. Baughan, the noted English 
critic, in the “Daily News,” on the occasion 
of one of his visits to London. 

“At a distance his face seems almost 
statuesque in its calm. Close at hand you 
are first struck by the dreaminess of his 
eyes. But an idea breaks up the serenity; 
the eyes gleam with vitality. In other 
moods they have an intense concentration. 
The whole man becomes a nervous expres- 
I dwell on his person- 
ality because it is that which gives him the 


sion of a thought. 
power of command. Nikisch is nervously 
magnetic to the finger tips of his eloquent 
hands. I gave him a rough idea of the 
manner in which many of our musicians 
view the art of conducting, especially the 
theories of those who think that all must 
be done at rehearsal. 
““Of course preparation is made at re- 
hearsal,’ he replied. ‘One tells the orches- 
tra one’s intentions. At the concert I 
heighten the inspiration, as it were. It is 
a question of mood. The conductor must 
make himself felt by his players; he has 
them under his hand. There is a feeling 
that goes from the conductor to his orches- 
tra and back from them to him. The 
orchestral players react on the conductor 
—inspire him. No, the rehearsal is not 
everything, but it is the preparation. I 
always try to let the players have perfect 
freedom—so that they do not feel they are 
bound in chains. Within limits, of course, 
I like my orchestra to play with the ex- 
pression of soloists—as if they were hu- 
man beings and not machines.’ 

“Mr. Nikisch has always been famous for 
his intimate knowledge of the scores he 
conducts and for the keenness of his musi- 


Sousa and his band have opened their 


fall season with a rush. The opening con 


certs were at Asbury Park, afternoon and 
evening, Saturday, August 11 and despite 
the almost intolerable heat, not less than 


1,000 persons were turned away from the 
Casino for lack of room. On the following 
day the organization’s sixth annual season 
was opened at Willow Grove Park, thir- 
teen miles out of Philadelphia, with a pro- 
gramme styled “Sacred and Secular.” The 
attendance was not far from 100,000 and en- 
thusiasm was so much in evidence that five 
and six encores were demanded for many 
of the numbers. On last Sunday, August 
19, there were not less than 140,000 in the 
park, from noon till midnight, a record 
never before equaled. 

Mr. Sousa’s engagement at Willow Grove 
extends over twenty-three days or until 
Labor Day, Monday, September 3, and with 
view of making as much as possible of 
same, he has arranged a unique series of 
programmes under titles as _ follows: 
“Sacred and Secular,” “All About Soldiers,” 
‘Novelties,” “All About Love,” “All Amer- 
ican,” “Royalty and Nobility,” “The Na- 
“Cosmopolitan Excerpts,” “Artists 
and Artisans,” “A Century of Successes,” 
a ae ep “The Busy B’s,” “All 
Sousa,” “The Standards,” “The Church and 


tions,” 


Day,” 


Sousa Opens Season Auspiciously 

















ARTHUR NIKISCH 
cal memory. ‘Ah, well,’ said he, ‘I conduct 
always without looking at a score, although 
| have one on the desk, I do not think that 
you can conduct well unless you know a 
work by heart or nearly by heart. How 
can you obtain a beautifully growing cre- 
scendo—symmetrical in shape, and rising 
to a great, a very great climax—if you have 
to keep looking at the score? You cannot 
watch the players; you lose the magnet 
ism; you cannot look them in the eyes 
and make them play as you want.’ 

“T heard him prepare Tschaikowskt’s fifth 
symphony. The first point that struck me 
was his power of placing himself en rap 
port with his players. He speaks to his 
men as a brother artist, and impresses 
them first by his musical grasp of the work 
in hand then by his artistic insight 
When a passage is done well he praises the 
playing as if he were merely the audience 
He is gifted with a finely expressive voice 
and his singing of a passage makes his 
intentions quite clear. His phrasing is that 
of an inspired singer. ‘There are two 
halves to this melody. Before you begin 
the second, pause so’—and then the con- 
ductor puts his hands to his chest and 
draws in his breath, as if emotion were 
too powerful. The gesture expressed 
everything. To the soloists he gives per 
fect freedom, as if they were singers in an 
opera. His main care is that the accom 
paniment shall not be too loud or rough. 
All the rehearsal was directed towards ex 
pression. The perfection of the orches 
tra’s playing came from that.” 





“Maids 
and Matrons,” “Dreaming of the Past,” 
“Footlight Favorites,” “A Day Devoted to 
the World,” “A 
“A Bouquet of Forget- 


the Stage,” “Imaginary Requests,” 


Terpsichore,” “Round 
Cluster of Gems,” 
me-nots.” 

Then, with the aim of still further en- 
hancing to the public the value of these 
Wynkoop, Jr., man- 
ager of the park, has issued souvenir book- 


programmes, George C 


lets to the number of 300,000, these con- 
taining descriptive notes on the principal 
band numbers, items of interest on musical 
affairs in general, illustrations in the form 
of thematic examples and photographs of 
composers and much historical data. 

Assisting Mr. Sousa, and thus forming a 
combination of exceptional strength, are 
these Estelle Liebling, Lucy 
Anne Allen, Ethel Crane and Ada Cham- 
bers, sopranos; Jeannette Powers, violinist, 
Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist, and Leo Zim- 
merman, trombonist. 

From Willow Grove the band goes to the 
Exposition at Pittsburg, Pa., for one week; 
then for one week to the State Armory, 
Springfield, Ill., playing twenty-six towns 
coming and going, and on October 15 opens 


soloists: 


a two weeks’ engagement at the Food Fair, 
Boston, Mass. The first New York Con 
cert will be at the Hippodrome, Sunday 
( vening, October 14. 


VIOLINISTE 
ADDRESS 
ROS FE i ©) PR LD 65 West g5th St. N.Y. 


Direction J. E. PRANCKE 


FRIDA ASHFORTH 


DE CEBELE 


135 EAST 18th STREET, NEW YORK 


Steinway Hall, NFW YORK, N. Y, 


TEACHER OF 





BESSIE ABOTT 
SOPHIE TRAUBMANN 


HARRIET BEHNNE 
KATHRIN HILKE 


(Berlin Opera Co.) 
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BAYREUTH IGNORES 
WAGNER'S WISHES 


APPLAUSE AT PERFORMANCES OF 
‘**PARSIFAL’’ ENCOURAGED 
BY MANAGEMENT. 

Devout Wagnerites Who Deem Demonstrations 
Sacrilegious, Informed That Such Are in Ac- 
cordance With the Master's Desires. 
BAYREUTH, Aug. 20.—A notice posted up 

in the corridor of the Festspielhaus has 

caused a great deal of comment among the 
visitors to Bayreuth this summer, It runs 

“As many who attend ‘Parsifal’ try in a 

‘ ° ° o 
well-meant but mistaken spirit of reverence 
to discourage applause on the part of the 
public by hissing, the management wishes 
to state that it was the express wish of the 
master that the curtain should be raised 
again at the close of the work so that the 
public might have the opportunity of ex 
pressing its thanks to the singers.” 

It seems to be a rather late day to make 
known this “express wish of the master.” 
Those who attended the “Parsifal” perform 
ances twenty-four years ago will remem 
ber that when Wagner himself directed the 
curtain was never raised again. On the 
contrary, such was the impression made 
upon the public by the “Weibefestspiel” that 
it was deemed unseemly to applaud. In 
1876 Wagner forbade the artists to ac 
knowledge recalls, and his word was cer 
tainly of too much weight at that time to 
go unheeded. 

Loud applause at the close of “Parsifal” 
is still regarded by many devout Waguer 
ites as a theatrical sacrilege, but the man 
agement of the festivals now characterizes 
this attitude as a “well-meant but mistaken 
spirit of reverence,” and calls attention to 
an “express wish of the master” which has 
not been heard of till now. All of which 
goes to show how far the present manage 
ment has fallen from Wagner’s ideal stand 
point, which insisted that everything which 
could remind one of theatrical customs 
should be entirely banished from the opera 
house 


Band Contest in Spokane. 


SPOKANE, WaAsuH., Aug. 21.—There is con 
siderable ‘rivalry between the two bands 
engaged to furnish music at the Spokane 
Interstate Fair, which will open September 
24, continuing two weeks. Prof. H. E 
Reemer, director of the Inland Empire 
jank, has one week, and Kirchner’s Spo 
kane Band has the other. Under the con 
tract the musicians will perform eight hours 
a day, the time to be distributed at the 
discretion of the fair managers, and the 
bands are to participate in one parade a 
day if called upon. 





Concert Interests Springfield. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Aug. 22.—A concert 
of unusual merit was given at St. John’s 
Congregational Church last night. The 
soloists were S. W. Jamieson, of Bos 
ton, pianist, who was heard in Ruben 
stein’s “Trot de Cavalerie,” Bartlett's 
“Polka de Concert” and S. B. Mills’ 
“Recollections of Home,” and George L. 
Buffin, of Boston, tenor, who = sang 
Donizetti’s “Spargi d’Amaro,” ‘Tostt's 
“Matinatta,’ Chadwick’s “Thy Beaming 
Eyes,” Cowles’ “Crossing the _ Bar,” 
Clay’s “Gypsy John” and_ Flotow’s 
M’appari.” 


NORDICA 


Available for Concerts from 


OCT, 20TH 10 NOV, 17TH 


And from 
C. dao 10 FEB, 4TH 


Under the exclusive direction of 





monn! RE. JOHNSTON 


(Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


St. James Building, 
NEW YORK 








(The Cathedral, N. ¥.) 
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MILWAUKEE CHORUS TO 
GIVE FOUR GONCERTS 


MUSIKVEREIN ANNOUNCES COMING 
SEASON’S COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAMME. 


Brahms’s ‘‘German Requiem’’ and Works Ey 
Schumann, Cornelius and Seyffardt to be Given 
—Eminent Soloists Engaged. 


execution 
and musical committees of the’ Milwaukee 
Musikverein held a joint session last week, 
upon the 


MitwaukKeEe, Aug. 20.—The 


in which the secretary's report 


preparations being made for the concerts 


to be given during the coming season by 


the society, was read and approved. 

It has been definitely decided to give a 
series of four concerts, the first of which 
will be held on November 12. Ernst Seyf 
fardt’s “Aus Deutschlands grosser Zeit,” 
for chorus, boy choir, orchestra, organ and 
soloists, will be the work presented. A 
quartette of soloists, consisting of Vir 
ginia Listemann, Chicago; Eugen F. Yahr, 
Milwaukee; Arnold von der Aue, Chicago; 
and William W. Hinshaw, Chicago, and 
the Aschenbrodel Orchestra have been en- 
gaged. 

Two concerts dedicated to Robert Schu- 
mann will take place on February 12 and 
14. At the first of these choral works by 
Schumann for men’s voices, women’s 
and mixed chorus, and a chorus by 
Peter Cornelius will constitute the pro 
gramme, excepting for solos by Marie 
Nichols, the Boston violiniste, and Sidney 
J. Silver, the Milwaukee pianist. On Feb 


voices 


ruary 14, several of Schumann’s string 
quartettes and songs will be heard with 
Mrs. Berthold Sprotte as_ soloist. 


in May, will be 
when the main feature 
of the programme will be the “German 
Requiem” and the C Minor symphony. 

The Pabst Theatre will be the scene of 
the concerts, and Hermann Zietz will con 
duct. 


The last concert, early 


a Brahms evening, 





Albert Spalding’s Plans. 


Albert Spalding, the 
has arranged to give 
certs at the Queen’s Hall, London, assisted 
by the London Symphony Orchestra, con 
ducted by Landon Ronald. The 
commence at the end of October. 


Charles Anthony 


Pianist and Teacher 


ADDRESS 


American violinist, 
four orchestral con 


concerts 


L. fH. MUDGETT, 


AnitaRio, ~~... 


SOPRANO 63 E. 66TH ST. 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 


at CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. July 7th to August 18th. 
Private Lesson and Interpretation Classes. 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. Open throughout the summer. 
Address: L. Humphrey, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


JAMES STEPHEN MARTIN 


i TRUA 


Symphony Hall, Boston 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Where Opera Stars Spend Their Holidays 


SIMON BUCHHALTER 
TO TOUR AMERICA 


Pianist Noted for Beethoven 
and Brahms Interpretations 

to be Heard Here. 

The American music public will make 
the acquaintance of a new pianist in Simon 
Buchhalter during the coming season. 
Though not known in this country he has 


Young 





SIMON BUCHHALTER 
travelled extensively in Europe with great 
success. 

sorn in Kiev, 
grew up under the influence of an inspir- 


Russia, Mr. Buchhalter 
ing musical atmosphere. His studies were 
pursued for the most part in Vienna under 
Julius Epstein, one of the greatest of 
modern piano pedagogues, who grounded 
him thoroughly in the best musical tradi- 
tions. His playing is notable for intelli- 
gence and breadth of understanding and 
reveals the possession of analytical ability 
of a high order. His repertoire covers a 
wide range of pianoforte literature, includ- 
ing the piano parts of many chamber music 
works, and he enjoys special distinction in 
Europe as an exponent of Beethoven and 
Brahms. 

Technically, he is well equipped, as he 
possesses highly developed powers of exe- 
cution and commands a powerful tone of 
much beauty. 





Blech’s Successor in Prague. 

PracuE, Aug. 20—Paul Ottenheimer, 
Kapellmeister of the Stadttheater in Nu- 
remberg has been appointed Kapellmeister 
of the Opera here to fill the place vacated 
by Leo Blech, who goes to the Royal Opera 
in Berlin to succeed Dr. Karl Muck. There 
were 119 applicants for the position. Bleck 
will make his last appearance here late in 
September with a performance of “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 

On the evening of the day of the distri- 
bution of prizes at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where Mme. Rose Caron had been solemn- 
ly decorated, and in order to celebrate her 
admission into the Legion d’honneur, some 
of her friends arranged a dinner at the 
Restaurant Azais on the island of the 
Bois de Boulogne. It was naturally Mme. 
Caron who presided over this reunion of 
intimate friends, numbering ten. They 
were Dujardin-Beaumetz, Adrien Bern- 
heim, Gabriel! Fauré, Victorien Sardou, 
Edmond Stoullig, Fernand Bourgeat, d’Es 
tournelles | Constant, Eugene Lantier, 
C -heran y and D ettelbach. 


Voice training and Artistic Singing 
6201 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sublet anv addr-sa upon appl. cation 


TENOR 


Management, ADDISON F. ANDREWS 
33 West 24th Street, New York 
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Enrico Caruso, who ended his engage- 
ment last week in London, will take no 
vacation this summer, but goes immediatelv 
to Ostend, where he is to give concerts at 
the Kursaal until September, says the New 
York “Sun.” During the last week of that 
month he will begin his German tour under 
the management of Heinrich Conried. Sig 
nor Caruso does not feel the need of a va- 
cation and will sing in some of the Italian 
cities if there are any opera houses open 
at that time. Antonio Scotti is at Salso- 
Maggiore, and thence goes for a short stay 
at Montecatini. Edouard de Reszke has 


been at Salso-Maggiore with his brother 
Jean, preparing for his return to the oper- 
atic stage. He has been in practical re- 
tirement for three years. 

Heinrich Knote, whose wife is seriously 
ill, has been at his cottage in the Bavarian 
Tyrol since May. He is to sing this month 
in Munich and will then return to the 
mountains until the regular season begins 
at the Munich Opera House Andreas 
Dippel has been spending the summer at his 
home in Kallenleutgeren, near Vienna. This 
is the American home that he built with 
American money in the American style 
Mr. Dippel, who dispenses hospitality in 
the American style there, is the most Amer- 
ican of all the singers who come here. He 
is now at Salzburg to attend the Mozart 
festival there. 

Aloys Burgstaller is on his farm in the 
Austrian Tyrol. He used to be a watch 
maker, but has now opened a large dairy. 
Anton Van Rooy is at Scheveningen, and 
Alfred Hertz is visiting his family at 
Frankfort. Arturo Vigna has been at Mon 
tecatini for the past month. Robert Blass 
is spending his vac ation there, although 
he will not take part in the festival. Otto 
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Goritz has been in Berlin all summer, and 
Signor Campanari as usual clung to this 
country. He has been over on Long Island. 

Marcella Sembrich took a cure at Salso- 
M: iggiore and is now at St. Moritz. Nellie 
Melba is at her place on the Thames, but is 
going to Carlsbad and Salso-Maggiore. 
Emma Eames is at her villa near Vallam- 
Milka Ternina is at a small spa near 


brosa. 
and is said to be 


Frankfert called Sodus 
in excellent health again. Johanna Gadski 
has been making a motor tour through 
Thuringia. She will vary her summer 
plans by taking a vac ation instead of sing- 
ing whenever an opportunity offers. Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink is at Bayreuth. 
She has been saying that she will sing for 
only one year more in the United States 
and then begin a concert and opera tour to 


entbrace all the leading German cities. 
This will occupy two years. 

Marion Weed is at Carlsbad. Bessie 
Abbot has left Paris for Mont d’Or. Edyth 


and Olive Fremstad is 
touring through France in an automobile. 
She is making her wedding journey. 
Neither of these singers had signed a con- 
tract with Mr. Conried up to a few days 
ego. Both are contraltos, yet both demand 
the privilege of singing soprano roles. 
Louise Homer is on Cape Cod, and Jose 
phine Jacoby has gone to the Adirondacks. 
Lillian Nordica is living at Ardsley, where 
she has a new house. Lilli Lehmann is at 
her summer home in the Salzkammergut, 
but will go to Salzburg, only a short dis 
tance away, for the Mozart festival. 
Aix-les-Bains and re 
Avignon, 


Walker is at Ischl, 


Emma Calvé is at 
turns next week to her home at 


where she is entertaining every week 
twenty working girls from Paris, who are 
annually invited to be her guests. Aino 


Ackté has gone to Switzerland, as the polit 
ical conditions in Finland make it im 
possible for or her to return there. _ 





What Constitutes Good Verse for Songs 


lf we try to define the qualities which im 
make words good for songs we shall prob- 
ably first think of such things as brevity, 
compactness, o~ singleness of idea, and a 
pointed manner cf expression; but if the 
considered an essential, both 


Brahms have shown that 


last may be 
Schubert and 
even if ninety-nine out of a hundred songs 
possess the first of these two qualities, the 
which has them not, may yet 
But the one thing which 


hundredth, 
be a great song. 
is a incompleteness. The 
story if 


necessity is 
must not tell the whole 
music is to be added to them, 
That is why the best German 
of Shakespeare, 
nay, 


words 
says the 
“Academy.” 
Ivrics, as well as those 
Herrick, and 


often demand, 


Burns, bear setting, 
all alike leave 


an indefinable sense of suggestion tather 


music. They 
than of expression. The German 
their oft-repeated 
moonlights; Shake- 
with whom, at any rate 


songs, 


with simple, imagery 
of nightingales : and 
speare, to modern 
seems almost sacrificed to 
the slender ideas of Her 
expressed; Burns’s 
hidden, half 


scenery, all leave much to be 


ears, the 
lilt and rhythm; 
rick, daintily 
emotions, half 


sense 


tender 
revealed by 
his native 
filled up by the imagination of the reader, 
or bv | me art of the musician. But with 





much typically English poetry the 
site is the case. Tennyson prided himself 
on the “musicalness” of his verse, and at 
its best it is so musical that it requires no 
other music. He describes everything, and 
takes pains to make the picture complete, 
and when he does this with the right 
touches the result is delightful, but it needs 
no more. When he does it with the wrong 
touches—well of that nothing need be said. 
For this reason the “Maud” songs have 
been a stumbling block to many a musician, 
and we have lately heard a great deal of 
them at London concerts, and whenever 
heard they leave a sense of overloading 
and futile effort. Perhaps the most ob 
vious instance is found in the lines: 
Maud is but seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately. 

Whether these lines are in themselves 
poetry I need not discuss. The poet 
thought them necessary to complete his 
description, but these and other lines like 
them are given importance by being set to 
music, which makes them seem unbearably 
commonplace, and this is inevitably the 
case where a poet habitually enters into 
small details of description. 
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COPYRIGHT MEASURE A Rising French Composer WILL GIVE GERMAN 
PASSED IN ENGLAND OPERA IN LONDON 


BILL TO ENFORCE PUNISHMENT OF VAN DYCK TO BE IMPRESARIO OF 


MUSICAL PIRATES A LAW THE WINTER SEASON AT 
AT LAST. COVENT GARDEN. 





To Begin January 14, With Felix Mott! as Con 
ductor, and The London Symfhony Orchestra 
Assisting. 


Provisions of Act Thoroughly Protect Rights of 
Copyright Owners—Fine for First Offence and 
Imprisonment for Subsequent Misdemeanors. 





LONDON, \ug 2! Che directors of the 
Winter German Opera announce that they 


Lonpon, Aug. 20.—The Musical Copy- 
right Act, which was recently adopted by 
the Government, has received the Royal are making arrangements for four weeks’ 


assent. The main features of the text of season of German opera at Covent Garden 





the enactment are as follows: commencing on January 14 of next yeas 


Every person who sells, exposes, offers, 
or has in his possession for sale any pirat- 


It has been decided that the repertoir« 
shall consist of Wagner’s “Der Fliegencdk 


ed copies of any musical work, or has in Hollander.” “T | ” n”? 
his possession any plates for the purpose of : ee scene leet 
printing or reproducing pirated copies of Pristar.,” “Die Meistersinger,” and “Di 
any musical work, shall (unless he proves Walkure,” Beethoven's “Iidelio,” Weber’ 
that he acted innocently) be guilty of an “Der Freischiitz,” and Smetana’s “Dic 


offence punishable on summary conviction, 
and shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
five pounds, and on a second or subsequent 


Verkaufte Braut.” 
Phough not yet heard at Covent Garden, 























conviction to imprisonment with or with- were ' the charming work last mentioned was 
out hard labor for a term not exceeding : —e —— ; -pbaa performed several fimes at Drury Laan 
two months, or to a fine not exceeding ten ALEXANDRE GEORGES een ee eee wh ig p80 le 
ar eS, : a Rial le summer of 1895, and the over » is 
Ae aaek cee a Bn se The above is a picture of Alexandre Georges, the composer of “Miarka.” which favorite piece in ak ecard tae | 
’ was produced last season ai the Opera Comique, Paris. M. Georges, who is one of the he German opera performances at Co 
in any street or public place sells, exposes, most distinguished of the modern French school, and who has been known for some vent Garden will be under the dit ‘ctiol 
ofers, br = m pp sonar for sale time as the composer of the “Chansons de Miarka,” (a sort of poetic-melodic synopsis — of Ernest van Dyck. the well actin a 
ps Plain a sonciiek ti, sah prin Po of the story) has utilized, for his lyric drama, Jean Richepin’s similarly named storiette who has often sung at the Opera House, and 
authority addressed to the chief officer of He has also written incidental music for \ illiers de I'Isle Adams philosophic drama the duties ot conductor will be shared by 
; MP eps: , ee weve “Axel,” for the “Le Chemin de Croix” taken from the poems of Armand Silvestre, and — Felix Mottl of Munich and Bavreuth. and 
_— — by % a ries ta for the “Chansons de Leilah.” His opera “Charlotte Corday,” book by Armand Silvestre, Dr, Viotta of Amsterdam : # 
ae sceead oF alk Sieur Pt has been played for several years with success at the Theatre Lyrique of Chateau-d’Eau. ann services of the London Sym lite 
offences under this section in respect. to = Ire lestrra have been retained for the en 
such work. f tire season, and Carl Armbruster will lend 
[f a court of summary jurisdiction is = . rector of the chorus In addi 
satisfied by information on oath that there FROM BEYOND THE SEAS ote eal ot te ae performances, some 
is reasonable ground for suspecting that Rae dake 1] _ _— a the charge 
an offence against this Act is being com- . . were WHT De OR 8 mocerate scale 





mitted on any premises, the Court may 


= , aE gk Game = : André Messager, the well-known French — the operatic stage. Two men, MM. Fran vr rs if : 
grant a search warrant authorizing the con- eke ; <a , . as aske cell and Petit, won two first prizes each; SELDOM HEARD WORKS 


composer and hag er manager, Was asked 


stable named therein to enter the premises . 
e\ F hether he would = but on the whole the women, as usual, beat ae 
——— ‘ of of the clock in the other d: L\ 1 London, whethe Cc ( : : A | HANDEL FEST IVAL 


WwW “ i ~ s 
a a “8 ee t t] aks ix recommend a pe set eh opera house for the men easily, especially in the piano 
; or yy ; ( » ba “*K t . 4 . 7 . & . 
894 F ” J ye nine of t 1e cloc . - that city; he replied, according to the Lon forte contests, where marvellous technique 
ta sae ame j nece “+ she ~ eer don “Truth.” “Ah, ca non, par exemple ! was exhibited Adverse comment is made Programmes of Miscellaneous Concert 
“ond pom a oe a es 4 ¥ pier > | should know something of the State- on the strange choice of pieces made by) and Chamber Music Matinee 
me Open Gare OF ot ston a and to seize subventioned — theatres. At our. Opera _ pupils, on the advice of masters. Not a Ambuned 
aie copes Oo: any a _ — Comique in Paris, we receive 300,000 franes note of Beethoven, for instance, was heard, r ort , 
: wer? = eee - peat oe “ye 9 a year from the Government Do you or of Wagner, or Schumann; Glick, Web ERLIN, Aug. 20.—The detailed pro 
oe - tg a oe — a know what it costs us? Not less than 247, er, and Berlioz were rarely chosen; still grammes of the second and fourth concert 
‘nee agains 5s AC S » Fr: - - ’ . oni . : : . -£ . . . 
II nah r ‘ ” ical porate a ooo frances’ worth of seats, which we have more seldom Haydn and Handel, and fifth of the Handel Festival to be held here in 
Se en ees. eee ee to give away every year to the ‘gens du rate operatic music was the rule October have hee 
plates seized under this section shall be Gouvernement’: and [ assure you, they are * * « ctober have been made public. At the sec 
brought before a court of summary juris- : * i : =. , :' ond, which will be give ‘ chorus and 
eo oo gr ager y yur out best seats. Sarasate and Mme. Berthe Marx Gold . ve given by the chorus and 
diction, and if proved to be pirated copies a  : Peten’ orchestra of the Royal High Schoo! 
oer ¢ . schmidt will make a tour of Great Britain ‘ e koya igh school of 
or plates intended to be used fer the print Masceani’ _ at Pesaro. Amilcare , Music in tl nian Poy mae 
oT ie aa oa Stk toh Mascagnis successor a esaro, Ci next fall, also giving recitals in London usic in the large hall of that institution 
ing or reproduction of pirated copies shall 7. ig, We fey ‘r, and like st , . 
sve . fanella, is also a composer, and lke mo * * * under Prof. Joachim’s direct the 
be forfeited and destroyed or otherwise  inodern writers, he belongs to the Liszt , aa as wGerGs, Ie Olean 
dealt with as the Court think fit. hy, | : h ] - Se yim shonic Lady Halle and Leonard Borwick will concerto in G minor, arias from “Rinaldo” 
sc ‘ . a<¢ at ts oOses s se] 
ali arte choot, "His “Faith ai comp i ; ri give a recital] at Bechstein Hall, London, and Heracles, the overture to the pera 
‘Ms. 1s ‘aitn was produced at <¢ “ec 2 . ‘6 =e : : 
Berlin Pianist Dead. poem he no peta hy on October 19 \grippina,” the concerto in B minor and 
cent concert by La Scala Orchestra in es ¢ « the “Ode to St. Cecilia” i ; 
» ~y . ° a ( i oe ~ > ( 
Bertin, Aug. 20.—Felix Dreyschock, the Milan, and was favorably received , f iat inde. “aianien ape 
talented pianist and teacher who died re- ae © Raoul Pugno, has been engaged for the tea" Che , 1 Herzog, soprano, or th 
cently, had many American pupils. He was Smetana’s opera, “The Bartered Bride,” >¢ottls h Orchestral Concerts in the new nes Ae i - eR ves de Haan rag os 
the son of Raimund Dreyschock, a violinist had a festival performance at Prague on year _—— contra ’ ei Sealer i Ix Senius, 
7 " ¢ ‘ tenor of § ‘rsburg » soli 
of repute, and a nephew of Alexander  \ay 30 to celebrate the fortieth anniversary ist etersburg, will be the lo 
Dreyschock, one of-the most brilliant of of its original production there. Since that The performance of “Parsifal” in Bay ' \t the chamber 
Liszt's contemporaries. He was on the staff time it has been sung no less than 440 reuth has revealed a new artist of great ot gy apg matinee there will 
of the Stern Conservatory and was favor- times. A work which has stood such a — promise Aloys Hadrviger of Graz, who f, Bat wr rai _ aor ") viol di gamba, 
ably known for his compositions for piano.” test surely deserves a hearing outside of is still young. He made his first debut two OF halo =. fe. for flute, violin and 
lle was forty-five years old. Pohemia. too. The same may be said of | years ago in Bayreuth at the age of twen cembalo, also duets for soprano and alto 
: ; : : and soprano and bass and several piano 


Dvorak’s opera, “Dimitrij,” which has been ty-two in the role of Frohe in “Rhein 


” . ae solos : ' artists . ‘r T uv 
¢ JAN sung so often that the scenery has had to gold.” He has just sung the difficult role os. The artists will be Frau Herzog 


, . ; ler; ai anifrages arie Bender 
new set of Parsifal with a fine and expressive wu de Haan-Manifrages, Marie Bender, 


pe-regeaced 0) “a “or voice, but also with many awkward ges Prof. Joachim, Robert Haasmann,. ’cellist. 
Frankfort, Germany, still continues its tures, a fault which more experience will ea yo ae nr gi the Dutch basso are 

policy of having “guest” conductors. The overcome au rift, planist 
coneerts of the coming season there will 
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J. ARMOUR GALL Concerning the arnval once of Ye | (Concert Dyrection Internationale 
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vide the coming players and singers of 
votes Culture and the France the Paris corresponde nt of the Advance and publicity arrangements made and tours a eal 
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NEW HALL OPENED 
AT BAR HARBOR 


ARTISTS OF. NOTE PARTICIPATE IN 
BRILLIANT MUSICAL 
EVENT. 








Concert Arranged by Mrs. Henry F. Dimock and 
Mrs. Robert Abbe an Artistic and Financial 
Success—Bach’s Triple Concerto a _ Special 
Feature. 


Bar Harpor, Me., Aug. 22.—The Casino 
was filled with.a large and fashionable au- 
dience last evening when the benefit con- 
cert for the Building for Arts arranged by 
Mrs. Henry F. Dimock and Mrs. Robert 
Abbe took place. 

Almost every member of the villa colony 
was present at one of the most brilliant 
musicales given here. The boxes were 
filled at $100 each, while the single seats 
were eagerly purchaséd at $10. The hall 
was beautifully decorated with flowers and 
well-known men acted as ushers. 

The programme consisted of an overture 
by players from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, followed by a vocal solo by Francis 
Rogers, a group of songs by Mrs. Francis 
L. Wellman, accompanied by Walter Dam- 
rosch, selections by the Kneisel Quartette, 
and then a great feature of the evening, 
Bach’s Triple Concerto, which was played 
by Mme. Szumowska, Courtlandt Palmer 
and Ernest Schelling in fine style. 

Other artists who participated were Tim- 
othy Adamowski, Betsey Booker, Mrs. 
Adele Lois Baldwin, George Harris, Jr., 
and Myron Whitney. 

About $10,000 was realized for the Build- 
ing for Arts as a result of the concert and 
donations made by J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Joseph Pulitzer. The patrons and patron- 
esses included many prominent social and 
musical leaders. 


EDWIN GRASSE SCORES 
IN MILLBROOK CONCERT 


Popular Young Violinist and Talented 
Soprano Appear in Joint 
Recital. 

Mimusrook, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Edwin 
Grasse, the distinguished young violinist, 
delighted a large audience at Thorne 
Memorial Hall on Friday evening, when 





he appeared im joint recital with Edith 
Rodgers, soprano. 
In the rendering of a Handel sonata, 


Tenaglia’s “Aria,” Tartini’s “Fugue in A 
Major,” a minuet by Mozart, Goldmark’s 
“Aria,” the Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian 
Dances,” Sarasate’s “Romance Andalouse,” 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and his own bril- 
liant polonaise. Mr, Grasse revealed the 
possession of extraordinary technical equip- 
ment and excellent qualities of musician- 
ship. He has a wide range of tonal effects 
at command, from a pianissimo of sensuous 
beauty to a fortissimo of imposing sonority. 
The ease and sincerity with which he adapt- 
ed himself to the moods of his different 
numbers evinced rare catholicity of taste 
and style, of which his hearers were warm- 
ly appreciative. His polonaise, which he 


played with fine dash and vim, was ac- 
corded a special meed of. applause. 
Miss Rodgers’s fresh, pure voice was 


heard to advantage in groups of songs by 
Robert Franz and old English and modern 
composers. Of particular charm was her 
singing of Weil’s “Spring Song,” to which 
Mr. Grasse played a violin obbligato. 


HAMILTON MACAULAY’S 


SUCCESS IN TORONTO 


Grandson of Famous English Litterateur 
a Popular Singer and 
Teacher. 

Toronto, Aug. 21.—The musicians of 
this city are gradually returning from the 
various resorts where they have been 
spending their vacation, to prepare for the 
opening of the new season. Among those 
already back in town is Hamilton Macau- 
lay, who during his short residence here 








HAMILTON MACAULAY 
has established himself securely in 
favor of the musical public. 

Mr. Macaulay who is a descendant of 
Lord Macaulay, came to this city from 
London, England, where he had had an 
interesting career. As a boy he gained a 
reputation for his fine soprano voice, being 
for Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, 
and a pupil of his for six years. To his 
comnection with that scholarly musician he 
owes his sound, practical knowledge of 
choir work. He afterwards studied voice 
production and prepared for the concert 
stage under Henry Blower at the Royal 
College of Music. For some time he ap- 
peared with the Moody-Manners Grand 
Opera Company, so that, all in all, he is 
a singer of comprehensive experience. 

His voice is a bass of wide compass and 
rich, sonorous quality, and he sings with 
much expression and admirable enuncia- 
tion. He has had a most gratifying meas- 
ure of success not only here but in other 
cities in which he has appeared since com- 
ing to this country. 

Judging by present prospects, Mr. Ma- 
caulay has a busy winter ahead of him, 
many pupils being already enrolled for his 
classes in voice culture. 


the 
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Savage Singers Return. 


Winfred Goff, Frances Maclennan and 
Joseph F. Sheehan, of Henry W. Savage's 
English Grand Opera Company, who went, 
to London to hear Puccim’s “Madam But- 
terfly,” in which they are to appear here in 
English, have returned, to begin rehearsals 
of the opera. 
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Lafcadio Hearn and “‘Congo”’ Music 





We feel moved to, say another word 
about Lafcadio Hearn and the Congo folk 
music of which he was in eager search for 
many years, says the New York “Sun,” 
editorially. In the course of the article it 
was asserted that Hearn, after all his re- 
searches in New Orleans, Martinique and 
various West Indian districts, reached the 


conclusion that the so-called “Congo songs” 
were not of African origin at all. He had 
been fascinated by the quaint lullabies and 
crooning cradle chants, as indeed had ev- 
ery one who heard them; and he conceived 
the idea that they were simply refined and 
chastened evolutions of the ancient, bar- 
baric music of the Congo. But after long 
investigation, enlightened as he was by pro- 
found and varied information and previous 
discovery, he found that nine-tenths of the 
supposed African melodies -were simply 
rude adaptations of the Spanish and French 
songs which the slaves had heard in Santo 
Domingo. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago George W. 
Cable, at that time one of the most de- 
lightful and graceful historians of Louis- 
iana Creole life, published in the “Century 
Magazine” two or three articles on the 
alleged Congo songs. He gave both the 
words and the musical score. The result 
was extremely interesting and attractive. 
Mr. Cable, however, was not a musician. 
He knew nothing of the works of Lulli, 
Rameau, Boieldieu, Adam, Flotow, and he 
jumped to the mistaken conclusion that the 
songs exploited for his hearing were the 
real bequests of darkest Africa to the 
waiting Christian world. As a matter of 
fact, nearly every one of his scores was a 
vulgarized and dilated expression of well- 
known French and Spanish compositions. 

The case of Gottschalk was very dif- 


ferent. He was a musician, and more; not 
only a maestro at the piano, but a genius 
with initiative and divination. He spent 
years in New Orleans. No doubt he at- 
tended the Voudoo festivals and celebra- 
tions on “St. John’s Eve” and heard the 
wild overtures and antiphonies of the fran- 
tic celebrants assembled on the shores of 
Pontchartrain. Certainly his most attrac- 
tive compositions in that line, the “Bam- 
boula” and the “Callinda,” would seem to 
indicate that he had caught the inspiration. 
But Louisiana musicians, speaking in all 
reverence for Gottschalk, contend that his 
compositions, magnificent though they be, 
reproduce merely the Spanish and French 
melodies of a century or more ago, filtered 
through the dull, bewildered medium of the 
Congo consciousness. Competent author- 
ities in New Orleans long ago declared that 
the very nature of the scale and measure 
of this music proved its European origin. 

At all events, Lafcadio Hearn accepted 
this conclusion, for after several years in 
Cincinnati and New Orleans devoted to 
research and inquiry he went to various 
West Indian islands in pursuit of the 
knowledge he had failed to accumulate 
in the United States. Moreover, the fact 
that he never issued any declaration in the 
connection would seem to prove that he 
had found no genuine Congo music worth 
the mention. This is the theory of the 
modern cognoscenti in Louisiana, who rec- 
ognize in all the so-called negro chants 
and lullabies the under throb which marks 
the old Spanish and Provengal composi- 
tions, such as “La Golondrira,” “A la 
Media Noche,” and so on. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that Hearn left New Or- 
leans, and subsequently the West Indies, 
in despair of satisfying the interest which 
for so long had monopolized his intellec- 
tual solicitudes. 


Goldmark and Brahms on A Lark 





Goldmark, the Hungarian composer, told 
the following funny little story to an Editor 
of the Wiener “Fremdenblatt.” He says: 

“Brahms and I had accepted an invitation 
to spend a few days in the country in the 
house of a musical friend in Upper Austria. 
One morning we were taken with the de- 
to visit our friend, Professor Ch., 


who owned a beautiful villa in the vicinity 
close to the Grundesee. We decided to 
surprise him and to fall from the clouds 
into his house at an early hour. The trip 
was splendid, we were young and ready for 
any fun. When we arrived, the entrance 
door stood open; we entered and went 
upstairs into the drawing room, without 
encountering anybody. There was an open 
piano with one of Czerny’s books, ‘L’Ecole 
de la Velocité.’ Brahms seating himself on 
the stool began to play one of the Etudes 
as poorly, as a child of eight could have 
done. A protesting voice came from the 
* ae chamber: ‘It is wrong, it is dread- 
ul. 

“Brahms laughed with joy, but silently 
and continued to play. This time it was 
still worse; the voice came again: ‘But, 
Hans, what are you thinking of? Yester- 
day when you practised, this Etude was in- 
finitely better.’ Brahms did not stop. Sud- 
denly there was the impatient stamping of 
a foot, then the door opened abruptly, the 
rustle of dress was heard and a voice filled 
The lady of the house entered 
like a whirlwind, without finding the time 
to keep back the exclamation: ‘What are 
you doing there, miserable child?’ 

“This came full into the face of Brahms. 


sire 








She grew conscious of her mistake and 
greeted us graciously. 

“Why master, is it you?’ she asked. 

““T am sorry to say yes, but I am forced 
to own up to it. You see I am not able 
to play as well as your Hans, but | 
trust you will all the same give us some 
bread and beer, we have come from afar 
and are thirsty.’ 

“This day,” Goldmark continued, “is one 
of my most pleasant recollections. I keep 
this remembrance sacred now, that my old 
friends Brahms, Strauss, Billroth, Miller 
are dead, and that I am an old man.” 

Goldmark is in reality seventy-six years 
old since the 18th of last May, but he is 
still very active. He is working on the 
last act of his opera “A Winter’s Tale,” 
after Shakespeare. The first two acts are 
finished. The work is to be produced in 
Budapest during the autumn of 1907. 











and His Band 


Summer and Fall 
Engagements 


Willow Grove Park 
(sixth annual engage- 
ment) 23 days—Aug. 
12 to Sept. 3 incl. 

E _ Western Pennysivania 

xposition— Pittsburg, Pa.— ninth an- 
nual engagement)—Sept. 17 to 22, incl. 

En Tour weeks of Sept. 23 to Oct. 8. 

State Armory—Springfield, Ills.—one 
week—Oct. 1-6. 

Food Fair— Boston, Mass.—Two weeks— 
Oct. 15 to 27. 

First New York Concert—Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 14, at Hippodrome. 
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invention, the 
now 


Dr. Thaddeus Cahill’s 
dynamophone, or telharmonium, is 
ready for installation in New York city, 
writes Ray Stannard Baker in “McClure’s 
Magazine” for August. No musical instru- 
ment ever departed further from the or- 
dinary conception of what a musical in- 
strument shou.d be. Filling a large base- 
ment with steel machinery—shafts, dyna- 
mos, electric :lternators, transformers and 
switch boards—it gives the impression of 
nothing so much as a busy machine shop. 

Of all instruments con- 


musical ever 


structed it is the largest and heaviest; 
none other probably ever cost so much 
money, more than $200,000, having been 


expended in building the first machine, and 
none ever required or gave opportunity 
for the use of more skill in playing. 
Musicians located in a quiet room distant 
from the whir of the machine regulate the 
production of sound waves by playing upon 
keyboards similar to those of the pipe or- 
gan. Connecting with the central plant 
cables are laid in the streets, from which 
wires may be run into your home or mine 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


DR. CAHILL’S TELHARMONIUM A REMARKABLE INVENTION 
I 
a ’ 





THE SOUND-PRODUCING DYNAMOS 


churches, 


theatres, 
schools or wherever music is desired. Upon 
our table or attached to the wall we have 


Or into” restaurants, 


a telephone receiver with a funnel at 
tached. 

I recently heard an exhibition of the 
powers of the instrument at Holyoke, Mass. 
When the music began it seemed to fill 
the entire room with singularly clear, 
sweet, perfect tones. I listened especially 
for some evidence of the noisy dynamos 
which I had just seen, but without dis- 
tinguishing a single jarring sound; nor 
was there any hollowness or strangeness 
traceable to the telephone or its horn at 
tachment. It was pure music, conveying 
musical emotion without interference or 
diversion, 

The music apparently comes out of noth 
ingness, no players to be seen, no instru 
ment, nothing but two wires running out 
of the wall; and in hundreds of different 
places widely separated—the present ma 
chine can supply more than a_ thousand 
subscribers—the same music may be heard 
at the same moment 

The first impression the music makes 
upon the listener is its singular difference 
from any music ever heard before; in the 
fullness, roundness, completeness of its 


Wagnerian Impressions of Two Musicians 


\dolphe Jullien recalls in “Les Débats” 
published by two renowned 
musicians, in which they describe the im- 
pressions which they received in Bayreuth 
and which are directly opposite to each 
other. 

The first, which go back to 1876 are by 
Tschaikowsky,: the others are dated 1889 
and signed by Guillaume Lekeu who died 
at the age of twenty-four from typhoid 
fever after having published compositions 
ot great value. Tschaikowsky says about 
the Trilogy: 

“Bayreuth has left a bad impression on my mind, 
although my self-esteem as composer has received 
a great deal of satisfaction. I have received the 
proof there that I was not as unknown as I 
imagined. But the disagreeable remembrance 


comes from the ‘turmoil to which I had to submit, 
his fracas fortunately terminated Thursday with 


the letters 


the last note of the ‘Gétterddmmerung,’ I felt like 
a released prisoner. The Nibelungen may be a 
grand work but it is sure, that there never was 
longer and more boring talk on the stage.”’ 


Lekeu expresses himself differently. 


“TI have heard at the Munich Opera a veritable 
master work. It is the ‘Flying Dutchman’ by 
Wagner. Itis great! Wagner wrote this opera in 
Paris, when he was twenty-five years old; it is a 
youthful and admirable work. We do not find there 
as yet the surprising use of the /e#imotif which is so 
pronounced in ‘Tristan,’ but the melody is superb 
in life, in passion and always in conformity with 
the character of the role. It is a strong and won- 
derful work which ranks as high as ‘Fidelio.”’ 


And from Bayreuth he writes: 


“Wagner cannot be understood at the piano. 
To hear or rather to see one of his dramas is to 
enter a novel world, of which I have had so far no 
idea. I have wept through the whole performance. 
‘Parsifal’ has made me passionately religious and 
I feel compelled to go frequently to Mass, because 
it is the only thing which recalls to my mind this 
superhuman dream.”’ 
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fe i 


tones But, strangely enough, while tt 
possesses ranges of tones all its own it can 
be made to imitate closely other musical 
instruments, the flute, oboe, bugle, French 
horn and ’cello best of all; the piano and 
violin not as yet so perfectly. 

The musician sits on a high bench, like 
that of a pipe organ, with double-banked 
keyboard. Sixteen stops are used to regu 
late the harmonics, and there are other 
devices, pedals and expression levers for 
otherwise controlling the tones, One tele 
phone with a funnel is arranged behind the 
player so that by listening to his own music 
he may get the proper effects. The keys 
and stops build up the voices of flute or 
clarinet by combination. 

The player uses one hand on the keys 
for giving the tones, and one at the stops 
for giving the quality. In future instru 
ments there may be many players with 
one great leader, as in an orchestra, having 
the whole performance under his control 
and interpreting his own musical genius. 

Such players will not lack the stimulus 
of an audience, for it is the intention of 
the inventor to have the operating portion 
of the instrument located in a hall or 
opera house where the public may be ad- 
mitted to hear the same music which is 
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TELHARMONIUM 


being rendered at the same 
thousand different places. 

As in the case of most big inventions, the 
basic theory of the telharmonium is sim 
ple. Every schoolboy knows that a note 
consists of vibrations which produce sound 
waves, and that the difference in notes 1s 
the difference in the length and rapidity 
of these waves. A note is produced of 
many different tones, but the lowest or pri 
mary tone is more prominent than the 
others and is called the fundamental tone; 
the others the overtones, 

So long as you produce, by whatever 
means, this combination of aerial waves 
you will secure a note. In the telhar 
monium this is done by means of electrical 
waves instead of aerial waves. A battery, 
of alternators of different frequencies is 
used which answer to the strings of a 
piano. These alternators simply produce 
electric waves, and, by their construction, 
of any desired length and frequency. 

Just what the result of this latest inven 
tion will be no one can tell. To say the 
least, it is as startling as the manufacture 


moment in a 


Some Earmarks of Genius 


Under the title of “Curious Traits in Men 
of Genius,” Prof. Lombroso contributes to 
the “Parsi” some interesting facts. 

It is pointed out that the great major- 
ity of men of genius are to be found in 
either of two classes—the tallest or the 
shortest. Among men of average mental 
attainments, the greater number are of 
average height—of this class 16 per cent. 
are of high, 16 per cent. of low and 68 
per cent. of medium stature. Turning to 
men of genius, 37 per cent. are low, 41 
per cent. high and only 22 per cent. me 
dium. Examples of short geniuses are 
Epictetus, George Eliot and Swinburne; 
of the tall variety are Petrarch, Goethe, 
Tennyson. An equally well-defined state- 
ment may be made regarding thin and stout 
Of stout geniuses may be mentioned 


men. 
Victor Hugo, Renan, Lee, Rossini and 
Balzac; of thin are Pascal, Kepler, Vol- 


taire and Giotto 

The gods must have an especial fond- 
ness for poets, for they have a decided way 
of dying young. Of forty-six cases, show 
ing an average age of 66 years, nine poets 


of real paintings or genuinely beautiful 
statuary would be. It may open up an 
entirely new field. in music. 

died between the ages of 26 and 37 


Byron, Shelley, Keats, Leopardi and Poe 
among them. Of thirty-nine artists and 
sculptors, the average age attained was 
66; one, Fortuny, dying young, aged 36. 
Of thirty musicians, with an average age 
of 62 years, Auber was 89 years old when 
he died, and Verdi 88; while four others 
died young—Bellini, Bizet, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn 

Poets are often precocious. Dante wrote 
a sonnet to Beatrice when he was g years 
old; Mozart gave a concert at 6; Tasso 
wrote verses at 10, and Pascal at 13. It 
is, on the other hand, true that some men 
have been backward; Alfieri, Wren, Hum 
boldt, Linnzus, Flaubert and Domenichino 
tor instance. 

Hatred of music has been a characteris 
tic of some persons of genius, especially in 
literature, philosophy and history—e. g., 
Johnson, Victor Hugo, Catherine II, Zola, 
Napoleon, Fontenelle and Gautier. On the 
other hand, among ardent lovers of music 
have stood Aristotle, Dauret, Goethe, Car 


' 


lyle, Moore and Ruskin. 
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The band at the grove at Kalamazoo gave 
programme on August 20. 
a 
Harvey Worthington Loomis is preparing 
for publication a collection of seventy-five 


a good 


original children’s songs. 
* * * 

South Sea Island music was played by 
the Hawaiian Band at Fontaine Ferry, 
Louisville, Ky., this week. 

* x * 


under the direc- 


The Queen’s Own Band, 
sellwoods 


tion of G. J. Timpson, played in 
Park, Toronto, on August 14. 
* * * 

A concert given at Laurel Park, Hart- 
ford, on August 19, presented selections 
by Suppe, Mascagni and Bizet besides those 
of composers of the lighter school. 

os: 2 


A programme of light selections given by 


the Remington Typewriter Band at High 

Falls Park, Little Falls, N. Y., on August 

20, was enjoyed by a large audience. 
See 


The programmes of the Banda Rossa at 
Kansas City for this week consisted, one 
of them of a group of Wagner, the other 
popular selections. 

* * * 

Jand gave a 
front of the, 

was enjoyed 


The Lynchburg, Va., City 
concert on the lawn in 
Elks’ Home, recently, which 
by a large audience. 

Se 
Williams, pianiste; Walter Man- 
violinist, and William Leimert, 
Oakland, Cal., have formed a 


Enid 
chester 
‘cellist, of 
trio 

a 7 * 


The band concerts for the week at the 
parks of Richmond, Va., presented varied 
programmes. The concerts are under the 
direction of Bandmaster Iradella. 
: & @ 

musical evening was given 
recently at the home of M. Treffle Bastien, 
at Ahuntsic, Canada. Several artists of 
distinction appeared as well as the Club de 


la Gaitete. 


\ charming 


* * * 

The Banda Rossa continues to draw large 

cr en at Electric Park, Kansas City, by 

reason of the variety of its programmes and 

excellence of the rendition of the num 
bers. 


the 


* * * 
The Fruitvale, Cal., musicians, who under 
leadership of Mrs. Henry Wetherbee 
given numerous operatic productions, 
organized themselves into a regular 
known as the “Aeoethen 
Regular rehearsals for 
will commence 


the 
have 
have 
company to be 
Opera Company.” 
‘The Pirates of Penzance” 
this week. 
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“Wood Nymphs,” was 
Allegheny Grove, 
direction of 
was com- 


the 
August 21 at 


‘| he 
given on 
Cumberland, Md., under the 
Elizabeth Schiller. The chorus 
posed wholly of children. 

* * * 

Rose O’Brien, the contralto of Brooklyn, 
who has been spending part of her vacation 
in Brandford and Sunset Beach, Conn., 
has gone to the Adirondacks for a month’s 
holiday. 


cantata, 


.. a 
The cantata, “Nicodemus” was sung at 
the Fourth United Brethren Church at 
York, Pa., on August 19, by a choir com- 
prising singers of the several United 
Brethren churches of that city. 
+ 2 


popularity of Herbert's 
Band the management of 
has decided to continue 


Owing to the 
Sixth Regiment 
Woodside Park 


that musical organization as the principal 
attraction this week. 
. “a 


An interesting event of the summer sea- 
son was a musicale given at Indian Point 
hotel, Stoney Creek, Conn., last Saturday 
evening, at which appeared Mrs. Mae Nevins 


Smith, soprano, Mrs. Antoinette Brett, 
pianiste and Prof. Stivakowski, violinist. 
ao 8 


The summer season of Symphony Con- 
certs, at Oakland, Cal., closed with the 
Minetti Quartette. The first concert for 


the next season will be given on Septem; 
ber 13, rehearsals for which wiil commence 
the first week in September. 

* * * 

mentioned on the 
Jand at Lake 
this week 
Rossini, 


Wel CT, 


The 
grammes of 
riet Roof, Minneapolis, 
Verdi, Flotow, Bennett, 
Ponchielli, Adam, Gounod, 


bes and Liberati. 
*« * *€ 


pro 
Har 
were 
Arditi, 
Deli 


composers 
Liberati’s 


Nannie C. Love, former superintendent 
of music in the Muncie, Ind., schools, who 
went to Indianapolis two years ago, has 
returned to Muncie. The death of Miss 
Love’s father a few weeks ago resulted 1 
a change of plans. 

* * * 

Creatore was popular as ever at Electric 
Park, Detroit. Of the concerts given dur 
ing the past week one was devoted to Ver- 


di, the other to Wagner. The soloist for 

this week’s concerts is Signor Pesce, the 
harpist. . 
xk *« * 

Anna Worden Taylor, soprano, has also 


-aul’s church. 
Worden, her 


been engaged to sing in St. |] 
She is a pupil of Mrs. Carrie 
mother, who was formerly one of Detroit's 
best known musicians. Mrs. Taylor leaves 
the Preston Episcopal church quartette for 
her new position. 
SS 

Boito’s “Mephistophele” was given at 
Electric Park, Kalamazoo, on August 19, 
with motion pictures as well as the music, 
to the keen enjoyment of the audience. 
Needless to say, the Banda Rossa played 
with its usual verve and swing. 

. = 

Under the leadership of Francis W. 
Sutherland, the Governor’s Foot Guard 
Band rendered the following programme 
at Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn., last 
week: “Free Lance,” Sousa; “Morning, 
Noon and Night,” Suppe; “Daughter of 
Love,” Bennett; “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” from 
“Tannhauser”; “Miserere,” from “Il Tro- 
vatore,” and several from light 
oper,ra. 


selections 
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Carl Bunge’s Metropolitan Band of Chi- 
cago is to be the attraction for some time 
to come at Pabst Park, Milwaukee. Each 
night is devoted to a different kind of 
music—Wagner, light opera, classical, pop- 
ular and request programmes being given. 

* * * 

The “Hula” ’songs of Hawaii never fail 
to arouse great applause at the free con- 
certs given by the Royal Hawaiian Band 
at Fontaine Ferry Park, Louisville, Ky. 
This week’s concerts show the usual good 
taste in programme making of Conductor 
Berger. 

= * 
Edythe Maas, contralto, one of the young- 


est church singers in Detroit, has just 
been engaged as soloist at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal church choir. Miss Maas is ‘now 


singing in the Forest Avenue Presbyterian 
quartette. She is a pupil of Arthur Rus- 
sell. 

* * * 

An interesting organ recital was given by 
Harry Packman recently at Christ Church, 
La Crosse, Wis., with the assistance of 
Mary Coffland, soprano; E. O. Forseth, 
barytone, and Walter West, violinist. The 
programme included selections by Guil- 


mant, Mendelssohn, Tartini, Bartlett, Hol- 
lins, Alitsen and Grison. 
i 

The National Chorus of Toronto will 


resume rehearsals early in September. In 
January next this organization will ee 
heard on two occasions at Massey Hall 1 

conjunction with Walter Damrosch’s New 
York Symphony Orchestra, when composi- 
tions by Elgar, Brahms, Glinka, Cliffe, Stan- 
ford and others will be performed. Dr. 
Albert Ham, conductor of the chorus, is 
much pleased with the prospects for the 


coming season, 


* * * 

An innovation was tried by Bandmaster 
Kryl this week at the Zoological Gardens, 
Cincinnati. Instead of a programme con- 
sisting exclusively of Wagner numbers, the 
first half of the concert was devoted to 
lighter selections. The second half included 
the “Rienzi” overture, “Elsa’s Dream,” sung 
by Madame Romano; the “Processional,” 
from “Parsifal” and a =e grand _fantisie 
from “Die Walkiire,” with incidental solos. 

* * * 

The programme of the concert given at 
Fairview Park by the Indianapolis Mili- 
tary Band, on August 17, included a selec- 
tion from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Doni- 
zetti; the “Last Hope,’ Gottschalk; a 
“Humpty Dumpty” medley, Recker; the 
overture to “Wilhelm Tell,” Rossini; ex- 
cerpts from “Woodland,” Luders, and a 
paraphrase of “Nearer My God to Thee,” 
Reeves. 

* * * 

Music especially adapted to please and 
interest children, while at the same time 
satisfying their elders, will be the order of 
the day at the Sunday afternoon concerts 
by the Alps Orchestra at St. Louis, during 
the next few weeks. The series is being 
given for the benefit of the St. Louis “Post- 
Dispatch” Free Ice and Pure Milk Fund. 
Nahan Franko is to conduct and give brief 
talks on the composers of the selection, his 
life and the significance and purport of the 
composition. 

¢$ 2 

The choir of St. Mary’s Church of De- 
troit, gave a sacred concert at Electric 
Park on August 20, under the direction of 
Anton Schlager. The programme included 


Guilmant’s Prelude sonata No. 3, the 
“Magnificat” from Mozart's 12th mass, 
Spicker’s double quartette, “Fear Not O 
Israel,” Wagner's “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” the 
Gloria” from Haydn's second Mass in 
C, Randegger’s soprano solo and chorus, 
“Praise ye the Lord,” and a number of 


Wolsth- 


shorter selections by Monroe, Jest, 
some, Brooks and Lamare. 

is F 
Third Regiment Band continues 
interesting programmes at Fair- 
Park, Kansas City. 

* * x 


Hiner’s 
to give 
mount 


Band at Big Island Park, Minne- 
torward the same 


Innes’ 


apolis, brought soloists 


as those of last week, namely, Virginia 
Listemann, Vaclav, Jiskra and H. J. Wil- 
hams. One programme was devoted to 
‘rench and Russian composers, another to 


German, another to Wagner, one to Scan 
dinavian music, one to symphonies and one 
to music of olden times. 





Mme. Melba Acclaimed. 


Lonpon, Aug. 
enormous audience 
Symphony 


22.—Mme. Melba drew an 
to the Winter Gardens 
Concert at Blackpool recently, 
Landon Ronald conducting. In 
quence of the crowd obstructing the traffic 
it was found necessary to open the doors 
three hours before the advertised time of 
the concert. The great singer sang three 
songs—every one encored, the most success- 
ful being Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” Albert 
Spalding playing the violin obbligato. 
Both artists recalled again and again 


conse- 


were 
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CALVE FINDS NEW 
TONIC FOR VOICE 


Ascends Pyrenees and Sings at High 
Altitudes to Improve 
Organ. 

CAUTERETS, FRANCE, Aug. 
Calvé is recruiting her health here in this 
lovely valley, encompassed by the lofty Py- 
renees. She has made this section on the 
Spanish border famous through her en- 
thusiastic belief in the beneficial effects of 
the mountain air upon the voice. She says 
it strengthens the vocal cords. 

It is her delight to ascend the heights as 
far as an auto can go, then in the pure, rare 
air sing at the top of her voice until the 
mountains ring back the silvery notes. 

Often she makes up a party of singers, 
who mount together and give a _ concert 
near the clouds. All declare that nothing 
so rests the voice while it is mellowing as 
mountain singing. 


21.—Mme. 


Recently, though, Calvé indulged her 
mood to such an extent that she was or- 
dered to keep mute for three days. Out 


of curiosity she had descended from Cau- 
terets to the neighboring Lourdes, where an 
unusually great pilgrimage was gathering 
for a special @ccasion. Calvé caught the in- 
fection of religious enthusiasm and joined 
they villagers in an all day long proces- 
yon, singing, hymns w ithout cessation. 
Spectators say her face shone and_ her 
cheeks were fevered. A rumor spread that 
she had been converted, would abandon her 
public career and take a nun’s veil. The 
next day found the cantatrice utterly ex- 
hausted. Her voice was gone and she was 
a nervous wreck. 

She confessed that she had been deeply 
moved, but said that the emotion was purely 
artistic rather than religious. 


SOUSA’S BAND GIVES 
UNIQUE PROGRAMMES 


Appropriate Selections for G. A. R. Day 
at Willow Grove 
Park. 

WiLLow Grove Park, 
and his band are 
week the special programmes that delighted 
visitors to Willow Grove during the first 
week of the engagement of this popular or- 
ganization, 

On Monday the programmes 
designation, “Artist and Artisan” and in 
cluded such numbers as the “Forging 
Scene” from “Siegfried,” the “Anvil Cho 
rus“ from “Trovatore,” “Johann Strauss’s 
“Artist’s Life ” Valse and excerpts from 
Bizet’s “The Pearl Fishers.” On Tuesday 
selections from the works of Schumann, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Meyerbeer, Wagner and 
others represented “A Century of Sue- 
cesses,” ; 

This afternoon 
was chosen with 
being G. A. R. day. 
ture, Winterbottom’s 
can Songs,” Suppe’s 
ture, Toban‘s “Auld 
phrase, Kunkel’s “Befo’ de Wah” and Sou 
“Liberty Bell” and “Semper Fidelis.’ 
Marches were among the especially appro 








Aug. 22.— 
this 


PA., 


Sousa continuing 


bore the 


and evening the music 
special reference to its 
Weber’s “Jubel” Over- 
“Fantasia on Ameri- 
‘Light Cavalry” Over- 
Lang Syne,” Para- 


’ 
Sas 


priate selections. Lucy Anne Allen, the 
soprano soloist of the week, scored a suc- 
cess with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Jeannette Powers, the popular violiniste, 
played Liebling’s “Patriotic Fantasie,” Her 
bert Clarke chose for his solo the “War 
rior’s Song” from “El Capitan” and Leo 


trombone soloist, 
Medley.” 


Zimmermann, 
original “Patriotic 


gave an 


This series of special programmes will 
be continued until Labor Day, when the 
season will close. 
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STRAUCH ACTIONS are carefully made by 
competent workmen and of the best materials. 
Every member of the firm is an expert in piano 
tone, touch, regulation, construction and finish 
STRAUCM ACTIONS are only found in high-grade 
pianos. 





Insist on having a Strauch Action and see that 
you getit. (The name is stamped on the rail ) 


STRAUCH BROS. 


30 Tenth Avenue New York 
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WHERE THEY ARE. 





i. INDIVIDUALS, 
Harper, William—Ocean Grove, N. J., Sept. 3. 
Wild, Harrison M.—Decatur, Ill., Sept. 6. 


ll, ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. 


Pryor’s Band—Asbury Park, indef. 

Sousa’s Band—W illow Grove Park, Pa., August 12 to 
September 3; Pittsburg, Pa,, September 17-22 

Theodore Thomas's Orchestra— Ravinia Park, Aug. 6 to 


Sept. 1. 





ill. EVENTS OF THE SUMMER SEASON, 


August 6—Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock conducting, Ravinia Park, to Sept- 
ember 1. 

August 12—Sousa’s Band at Willow Grove Park, 
Pa., to September 3. 

September 3—Mendelssohn’'s “Elijah,’’ Ocean 
Grove, N. J 

September 17—Sousa’'s Band at Pittsburg, Pa.. to 
September 22. 





KAISER TELEGRAPHS COSIMA. 


Wagner’s Widow Receives Emperor’s 
Good Wishes for Success of Festival. 


SAYREUTH, Aug. 20.—The text of a tele 
gram received by Cosima Wagner from 
Kaiser Wilhelm at the beginning of the 
festival performances this year has been 
mi ade public. It runs: 

“I send you my most sincere and cordial 
wishes for the good success of this year s 
festival. It is now thirty years since my 
erandfather visited Bayreuth to witness the 
artistic triumphs achieved there and it fills 
me with joy and gratitude that the sublime 
work is being continued in an unaltered 
manner and fostered to the glory of the 
great master of German art.” 

It is generally regarded as expressing the 
national idea of Bayreuth rather than the 
Kaiser’s personal attitude, for it is well 
known that he is not fond of Wagner's 
music, 
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Send for catalogues and price lists to 


The Sterling Co., Derby, Conn. 


The Simplex Piano Player 


lts artistic possibilities are peculiar 
owing to a different principle in con- 
struction which makes it easier to play 
and more durable. 

Eames, Calvé, De Reszke and other 
great artists have given it the highest 
endorsement. 


SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER GO. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Kind Words Will Never Die 


Now it happened at the breakfast table th 
that William heard his wife 
says the New York “Evening Sun.” 

“What is that tune?” asked William. She 
answered not but continued to hum it, put- 
ting a little more forte into it, a little more 
ginger, as though it pleased her that she 
had got him guessing. 

“And it’s right on the end of my tongue, 
too,” said William. 

Whereat she hummed so loud that the 
neighbors must have heard her and she 
looked as proud as Punch, Put thus upon 
his manhood, William sat back in his chair 
and looked frightful things at his breakfast 
plate. 

“What ts it?” he 
of his soul. 

She gave her head an impudent toss that 
said, “I know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said William, “it’s ‘Little 
Words of Kindness.’” She importantly 
shook her head and hummed on. 

“*’Tis so,” snapped William. 

She hummed louder than ever, keep 
ing time with her head, coming down 
hard on the first note in each bar, ac- 
centing the melody, putting in little grace 
notes and altégether looking like a woman 
who was enjoying a husband’s discomfiture. 
William, the Man of Wonderful Memory, 
stood it till he couldn’t stand it any 
longer 

“Shut up!” he yelled (I am almost 
ashamed to tell it). “Hang it, shut up!” 
And as she still continued humming so 
loud that it was nearly the same as sing- 
ing it, he gave her a glowering look, left 
his poached eggs, slapped his hat on his 
head, made a remark and left the house. 
As he reached the sidewalk the butcher's 
boy nearly ran into him. 

“Look out where you are going with that 
basket!” cried William, 

At the corner his newsboy happened to 
hand him a paper that was torn a bit. 

“Here,” said William in a nasty way, 
“that’s twice running you've done that. 
Once more, and I'll get my paper some 
where else.” And William felt better then. 

We return now to the butcher’s boy 
whom William had wigged, The butcher's 
boy had started out that morning bright 
and happy, but William’s harsh words had 
soured him. He was returning to the shop 
when he all but rammed his face against 
the end of a ladder which a painter was 
carrying on his shoulder. Instead of dodg 
ing this with a cheerful remark as he would 
have done if his feelings had not been hurt, 
he seized the end of the ladder, swung it 
around and nearly knocked the painter off 
his feet. And when he reached the shop 
he told the meat cutter that he had made 
three mistakes in putting up the orders— 
just to make the meat cutter feel bad. 

We now return to the newsboy whom 
William had warned. A_ white-wings, 
sweeping the gutter, asked this boy for 
the score of yesterday’s ball games. “Buy 
a paper,” said the injured youth, still smart 
ing under William’s words, “and find out.” 
The next moment a street pianist trundled 
his instrument along the gutter and acci- 
dentally elbowed the boy, who felt as if 


MORE ARTISTS FOR 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


Impresario Completes Engagements for 
His Excellent Company at 
The Manhattan. 


Oscar Hammerstein has at last concluded 


cried in the torment 


of engagements for the new 
Manhattan Opera 

The latest 
are Signor 


his long list 
House. 

acquisitions to his company 
Reschiglian-Fosetta, a_ rising 
young barytone, and Signor Galetti-Gianol1, 


who will be the basso buffo. Fernando 


Tanara has been selected as assistant con 
ductor to Signor Campanini and Leandro 
Campanari, while in Giulo Letti, who is to 
arrive in New York in a few days, a capa 
ble chorus master has been engaged. 

Mr. Hammerstein now has such a com 
plete company of artists of the highest 
rank that his patrons will be ensured 
against disappointment in case any of the 
singers should at any time be ,unable to 
appe ar. 
of the interesting list of operas announced 
for production at the Manhattan during the 
season may be expected. 





BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR 
GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
D. H. BALDWIN @ CO., 142-144 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


a-humming, 


The most finished performances | 





this was specially ordained so that he could 
get even with the world. And he hit the 
piano a kick. 

We now go back to the meat cutter who 
had been made to feel bad. In_ cut- 
ting the next joint he selected a choice 
round of lignum vite with the original 
bark on it. Exerting all his force, he 
formed this into a_half-circle, hammered 
two oaken spikes through it and felt a bit 
better. He then demanded the afternoon 
off, was denied, swore at the boss, whipped 
off his apron and threw up his job. 

As for the painter, as he passed on (in- 
dignant at having his ladder wrenched 
around) he came to a dog sitting on the 
sidewalk, and he kicked this dog into the 
road. 

Further down the block he saw a wom- 
an looking through a window, and_ the 
painter fancied that she was watching to 
see that he did not spill his paint on her 
sidewalk. He spilled a pint of paint at 
once and passed on, at peace with the 
world again. 

As for the white-wings, in his ill-nature 
he scowled at a man who was eating a 
banana. This angered the vegetarian, and 
he threw the peel where the white-wings 
would have to pick it up. But the gentle- 
man with the brush, feeling pig-headed, 
swept all around the peel and left it there. 

And the hand-organ man, secretly at war 
with all mankind because his instrument 
had been kicked, evened his score by stop 
ping just around the corner, where he 
played the same popular air until his arm 
ached, This had two results. 

A hello girl, in a nearby exchange, 
into temper. 

And the cop on the next beat was put on 
his mettle. 

We now go back to William. //e came 
came home that night and sat down before 
that lignum-vite joint. He telephoned his 
butcher and found the hello girl in her 
temper. She fanned his wrath and con 
nected him at last with the butcher. 

The butcher refused to believe William's 
statements about the joint, and William, 
thoroughly aroused, wrapped the meat in 
paper and started for the butcher shop. 

He got as far as that banana peel when 
he sat with a jolt right in that pool of 
paint. He was struggling there (in the 
paint) when that dog made a jump for 
him, 

Whereupon that cop who was on his 
mettle rushed forward to swat the dog. 
As the cop stood there with his locust 
in the air, he perceived that it was es 
sential that he should not miss the dog. 
If his stick should swerve to the right, 
William would suffer, and if his stick 
should swerve to the left, William would 
wince. With a mighty exhalation the 
officer brought the locust down—and 
missed the dog. 

Now as William, the Man of 
tossed around on_ his 
swathed and bandaged as the require- 
ments of science decreed, his mind re 
verted to the tune his wife had hummed 
that morning. 

“T remember now,” 
was ‘Let the 


went 


Memory, 
couch that night 


he proudly cried. “It 
Blessed Sunshine In’!” 


New Quartette in Washington. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 21.—A new and 
strong organization made up of four vocal 
ists of musical 
world is the Potomac Male Quartette. It 
is under the direction of the organist and 
choirmaster of the Pro-Cathedral of the 
\scension. Ernest Leigh and the other 
members, Messrs Kline, Burrell and Rule, 
are soloists in his choir. A varied reper 
toire of high-class music has been dili 
gently rehearsed, and the quartette will, 
no doubt, be frequently heard from during 
the coming season. 


large experience in the 





Washington Singer Married. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 20—One of 
Washington's popular young singers, Anna 
Salome Wingate, niece of Mr. and Mrs 
Edwin Yarnold, was married last week to 
James Glossbrenner Sanders of this city. 
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Rome, Ang. 21.—The once celebrated vio 
Millanollo, wife of 
about eigh 


cian’s Bequest. 


lin virtuoso Teresa 


General Parmentier, who died 


teen months ago, made a will giving all her 


artistic souvenirs, which are very numer 


ous, to the city of Savigliano. In order to 


comply with her wishes, the General, a few 


weeks ago forwarded several boxes, con 
taining the momentoes to that city. A 
museum will shortly be opened in the halls 
of the elementary school building and the 





souvenirs will find a place there. 
Paolo Gallico’s Vacation. 
Paolo Gallica, the Italian pianist, has 


cone to the Adirondacks for a three week's 


holiday. 
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ments of the most critical 
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Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
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THE BRIGGS PIANO 


(The Artist’s Ideal) 


Briggs Piano Co. 
10 Thatcher Street 
BOSTON, . MASS. 


New York Representative 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 837 Broadway 


The Martin Piano 


Takes in everything that 
goes to make up a piano of 
the highest standard. Cata- 


logues mailed on application. 








Made by 


The Martin Piano Co. 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


Newton, near Boston, Mass. 


Wissner Piano 


Made by Otto Wissner 


MAIN OFFICE 
WISSNER HALL 


538-540 FULTON ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Firanas® 


Standard of Highest Merit 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


Ottice and Pactwries, 417-433 W. 28th &t. 
Retail Warerooms, 
164 Fifth Avenue aud 68 W. 125th Street 
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KNABE 4 
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The Piano by Which all others are 5 iversally shown by the dis- Viz 
measured and judged, iis NOT MERELY o unive ly Shown. @ dl ' 


A LOCAL OR NATIONAL ONE criminating piano-purchasing public makes 


It is international, universal, world-wide, and is the recognition simple the selling of the Knabe. Dealens 
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Chickertirg 
PIANOS 


For over eighty-two years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction 
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The Has \ 4 srrlint | HERE is always one by which the rest are 
atid rm | measured. In the Piano world, that one is 





é A N the EVERETT. Ask piano makers where the 
P O | advance has been in this art; ask profes- 
Seatatas Seaieeamcines. bb Roel wobeae tee Weed CEL: teat meetes:Conegiigiions, and oh sional pianists which piano they would prefer to 
ae ~~ ERE aera: play; ask the vocalist which piano best sustains 
Conductor Pitsburg Orchestra, Emil Paur, __, Pittsburg Orchestra. the voice; ask the acoustician which piano pos- 


Hans HEINRICH GEBHARD 


Conductor o aenepolle Suenestra, r - 

Schneider. Conductor. ew York Philbarmo- oston- Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm 

we ss Fritz Steinbach, Conductor. Gericke Céntenter Kneisel Quartet. sesses the best scale, and that piano tone which 
neis Quartet. VINCENT D'INDY 

RUDOLPH GANZ Kneiset Quartet. Longy Club. most commends itself to him; ask the best 
Chicago Orchestra. Frederick Stock. Con- EDITH THOMPSON 

ductor. Boston Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm mt » ‘ 

Gericke. Conductor New Yore Symphony Kneisel Quartet dealers which is the first choice today among 
rchestra. Felix Jeingartner, Conductor. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA 

sopacionia Orchestra, Fritz Scheel, Con- Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm amateur musicians and those influential people 
uctor. Kneisel Quartet. Gericke. Conductor. New Haven Orchestra, 

ALFRED DEVOTO Horatio W. Parker, Conductor. Chicago who desire only the best in their homes—and 
Boston Orchestral Club, Georges Longy. Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor. Adam- 

RSS. (aes Oey ee aa the answer to each question is the same: 


**A PIANO FOR THE MUSICALLY INTELLIGENT.” 
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BOSTON - NEW YORE - CHICAGO 
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Hazelton Bros. | alba Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
66-68 University Place New York | They contain more valuable improvements than all others BOSTON 
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